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PREFACE 


Grammat ical Siudy of our own Language, 1s 
at preſent thought ſo eſſential a Part of Edu- 


cation, that, it is pes fel very little Apology can 
be requilite for attempting to render that Study 
leſs difficult to Children. The following Pages 


are not offered as entirely new; the greatelt Part 
is elected from the Works of our be -{t Gramma- 


There are ſo many Spelling Books and Dictio- 


naries extant, that it did not ſeem neceſſa y to 
add any particular Remarks on Orthography, and 


Proto: ly; indeed, very few politive Rules can be 


given, either k tor Spelling, or Pronunciation: The 


former will be 1 in "0s beſt Manner by 


verb! Inſtruction and Pra tice; the latter, by an 
Attention to the beſt Readers. 


Beſides, the Intent of this little Pook, is only to 
point cut the Properties of the ſeveral Parts of 
Speech, and their Dependence on each other, ſo as 
to enable the Learner to parſe an Exerciſe; which 


will, perhaps, be found the caſieſt and moſt effee- 
3... tual 
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iv PREFACE. 


tual Method of teaching: For, when Children are 


thus accuſtomed to name readily the Part of 
Specch of every Word, and the Nominative Caſe 


to every Verb, they more perfectly comprehend 
and remember thoſe Rules, which, when only 
learned by Rote, make but a flight Impreſfion on 
the Memory, and are, , ſeldom well un- 


derſtood by them. 


„ 
f 
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Some Remarks on Syntax are inſerted at the 


End of each Chapter to which they refer. A Rule 
is likewiſe added, to know how to diſtinguith the 
ſeveral Parts of Speech, to the Explanation of 
them, in order to facilitate the Exercife of Parſing 
from the Beginning.—T he other Chapters may 


be readily referred to as Occaſion requires. 


The Appendix contains Sentences put into ba: 
Engliſh, in order to exerciſe the Memory and 
Judgment of the Learner, with Figures referring 


to the Pages where the Rule and an Example of 
the right Conſtruction may be found; Examples 


which the Parts of Speech are explained: — the uſe 


of Points and Capitals ;—and ſome Maxims and 


Reffections for the Purpoſe of Exerciſes, 
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THE 


of Ellipſis, and of Grammatical Conſtruction, in | 
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ACCID ENCE. 


HAT is Grammar? 


Grammar is the art of uſing words according 
to certain eſtabliſned rules. 


What is the difference between Grammar i in general, | 
and the Engliſh Grammar? 

Grammar in general, or univ erſal Grammar, ex- 
plains the principles which are common to all lan- 
guages. 

The Grammar of any particular Lounge, as the 


Engliſh Grammar, applies thoſe common principles 


to chat particular language, 2 to the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of it. 


Into how many parts is Grammar uſually di- 
vided? | 


Into four parts, viz. Dy 

ORTHOGRAPHY, which teaches the [ns 
ſpelling of words, 

ETYMOLOGY, which treats of the anden 


ſorts of vords, (or parts of ſpeech) and their derivations 
and variations, 


SYNTAX, which teaches us how to join words 
together in a ſentence, 

PROSODY, which teaches the rules of pronuncia- 
tion, and verſification, 


1 Or 


Of Etymology. 


Engliſh language ? 


.are commonly called, Parts of Speech. 

1. The ARTICLE, which is placed before Sub- 
ſtantives, to point them out, and to ſhew how far their 
ſignification extends, —There are two, the words @ or 
an, and the. | 5 | 

2. The SuBSsTANTIVE, or Noun, which is the 


ſmelt—taſted—felt—undertood—or made the 22 
| of diſcourſe, is a Subſtantive, or Noun. 
Vou may know a Subſtantive by prefixing an Article, 


which you are in doubt: If the phraſe make ſenſe, the 
word is a Subſtantive; as, @ 6, the ſun, au We: ; Or, 


J ſpeak of goodny5s—of happineſs. 


or Subſtantive, in order to avoid the too frequent re- 

_ petition of the ſame word; as, I for my name; ſpe, 1 in- 

ſtead of a repetition of her name. 

4 The ApjzcrT1ve, which is added to the Sub- 
ſtantive to expreſs the quality form number or any 

other property belonging to it; as, prety —litile — 

. 


OW many kinds of words are there in the 


There are in Engliſh ten ſorts of words; or, as they 


name of any thing that exiſts, or of which we have 
any notion; ſo that whatever can be heard —ſeen— 


or the words—ſpeak of—to any word concerning 


z. The PRONoUN, which is uſed fleas of a News 


You 
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/ Etymology. 4 3 
You may know if 4 word be an Adjective by adding 


7 thing to it; as, à good thing; of any known Subſtart- 
tive, as, @ good cake, a large apple; or by afking the 
queſtion wha?? by which you will diftinguiſh its Sub- 
ſtantive likewiſe; as, good what ? Good child, 


5. The Vers is a word whereby ſomething is re- 
preſented as exiſting; as, 1 am; acting; as, 7 wo, T 


play, I eat, I read; or being _—_ upon; as, I am 


taught, 

You may know a Verb by proving tn, to the word 
concerning which you are enquiring ; as, teach, te 
teach; learn, to learn, Or, whatever word makes a 
complear ſentence with a Noun or Prononn is a Verb; 


as, zhe bird ſings, ſbe langhs.— oem, 


6. The ParrTiICiPLy, which is derived from 2 
Verb, and partakes of the nature both of the Verb 


and the Adjective; as for example: Learned is a 
Participle when joined to an Auxiliary or helping 
Verb; as, I have learned my leſſom; but when it is uſed 


without any relation to time, as @ learred mary it is an 


Ad jective. 


7. The Apv ERB, which may be joined to a Verb; 
as, He reads well; or to an Adjective; as, A truly 


good man; or to a Participle; as, She is ſecretly plots 


ting: and ſometimes to another Adverb, to expreſs 
the quality or circumſtance of it; as, Ile awrites very 
correctly. | | 
Adverbs generally end in ly; as, ercifully, foolifhly ; 
and anſwer to the queſtions Beau? How much i Il ben 
Where 2 
. The PRETOSTTIOox, put before Nouns aud 
| B 2 Pronouns 


Of Etymology. 


Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other words, 
and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. 
You may know a Prepoſition, becauſe it admits of a 
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ſtantive to follow it; as for example; With me; 
Beneath them; She went from London, through Green- 
wich, 4% Blackheath.” | 


ſentences together, as Charlotte aud Louiſa play 
together. Maria, Lætitia, and Caroline run; 
which may be reſolved into three Sentences; as Maria 
runs, Lztitia runs, and Caroline runs. 


10. The InTExjEcCTION, that expreſſes ſome 
paſſion of the mind; as, Alas! OH, &c, It is uſually 
followed by a note of admiration. 


/ 
j 


Ex A NM P I. 3 
fub. conj. ſub. | prep. adj. ſub. verb. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe; 
verb. adv. pro. ſub. adv. adj. art. ſub. verb. 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies, 


— — — 


57 ARTICLES. 
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N Article is a word pan to a a Subſtantive, to 
limit or determine its ſignification. 


. 


How many Articles are there in the Engliſh lan- 

guage? | . 
Two; @ or ar, , and he. | + 

What is the uſe of the Article @ or an? 
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perſonal Pronoun in the Objective Caſe, or a Sub- 


9. The Cox j uNCTIOx, that joins "words and 


| The 


Of Articles. 5 
The indefinite Article @ or 4 ſerves to point out 
one ſingle perſon, or thing, as, a girl, a uſeful book. A 


can only be joined with the ſingular number, as I vant 
a2 book: Plu. I want ſome books, A is called the indefi- 


nite Article, becauſe it does not determine what part1- 


cular perſon or thing is meant; as, 4 child, ſignifies 


any child whatſoever ; a book, any ſort of book. 
Is there any exception to this Rule? 


1 


There is a remarkable exception to this Rule, in the 
uſe of the AdjeRtives fexw and many; which, though 
joined with plural Subſtantives, yet admit of the ſin- 


_ gular Article a; as, a few cherries, a great wy applet, 
a thouſand, 


When is the Article a uſed ? 


The Article 2 is uſed before Subſtantives beginning : 
with a conſonant; as, a glove, a book. 


When is the Article an uſed? 
The Article ar is uſed before Subltantives begins 


With a Vowel; as, an apron, an urn, an ingenious man; 


and before the ſilent or mute Y; as, an hour, an od, 


an honeſt man, 


What is the uſe of the Article he 2 | | 
The definite or demonitrative Article e determines 


THE perſon of com I pale. This is THE Be which I 


| intend to lend to you. Hence it is called the definite, 


or demonſtrative Article, 


Is the Article he uſed before Subſtantives of the 
4 plural, or of the ſingular number? 


4 
2) 
v2 
4 


The Article the 1s ſet before Subſtantives both of 


what particular perſon or thing is meant; as, That" is 


B 3 the 


FS 


6 Of Articles. 


I} the fingular and plural number, becauſe we can ſpeak 
N determinately, as well of many as of one particular . T 
perſon or thing; as for example, THE child, THz 
children. TB book, THE books which ] bought. 3-4 
Are no Subſtantives uſed without Articles? 7 
Ves; proper names; as, Alexander, London, Athens: 15 
abſtract names; as, virtue, vice, g linge, anger, f 
ged. nature. 
Words in which nothing but the mere being of the 
thing 1s implied ; as, this is not thread, _u 088 lk; not gold, 
but falwer. 
Articles are ſometimes v. p Proper names by 4 
way of diſtinction or eminence ; as, He is A Titus, th 
| { that is, a perſon as worthy as Titus, THe Howards, 
i that is, the family of the Howards; or, He is an ft: 
| Alexander, that is, a man as brave as Alexander; Tux 
ll Cæſars, that is, — Roman emperors of the name of 4 
| Cæſar. | 
| And alſo when ſome Subſtantive is underſtood, as 
1 THE Thames, that is, the. river Thames. 
| Are the Articles eyer uſed before any other of the pe 


parts of ſpeech? _ | 
The Article may be placed before the AdjeQtive, 
when it precedes its Subſtantive; as, AN excellent book ; 
TH E better day the better deed. Y 
The definite Article he is ſometimes ſet before 
Adverbs in tlie comparative, or ſuperlative degree; 
as, Tn I ſcorer, THE later; THE oftener I read Thom- | 
ſon's Seaſons, THE more 1 admire them; She is Tas 4 Ci 
| | | moſt  ©0 


ne 


8 = > —— 
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Of Amicles; . 


moſt happy FE I kngw, and ] believe Bete ife that ſhe is 
THE beſt, 


Are there not ſome Subſtantives which never admit 
the Article? 

Yes: words taken in 45 10851 and moſt unlimited 
ſenſe; as, MAN # @ vational creature, that is, all men 
without exception. The MED frudy f mankind is 
MAN. 


Or SUBSTANTIVES. 


| Subſtantive, or Noun, is the name of any thing 
that exiſts, or of which we have any notion; fo 
that whatever can be heard, ſeen, ſmeit, taſted, felt, 


underſtood, or dale the ſubject of diſcour ſe. is a Sub- 


ſtantive. 


How many kinds of Subſtantives are there? 

Two; proper, and ommon. 

Go is uſed as a proper name. 

What is a Subftantive proper? | 

A Subſtantive proper is the name of any particular 
perſon, as Johr; of a river, as the 7 Benin: or of a 
city, as London, 


What is a Subſtantive common ? | 
A Subſtantive common is the name of things in ge- 


neral, as a tree, a houſe, 


Are there any other kind of Subſtantives? 

Nouns or Names may be farther ſubdivided into 
Collective, or Names of Maultitude; as, ſacieties, 
communities, Kc. Ex. the propie, an army, the ergy. 

By Abſtract; 


8 Of Subſtantives. c 
Abſtract; which belongs to qualities, Pallene, xc. No 


as wiſdom, FE enVy, emulation, mutation, applica- | ce, ge 
tion, attention, inattention, &c. ; 


Derivatives; which proceed from the proper, as Sin 
from City, Citizens; Rome, Roman; Art, Arti is Pri 
Verbal; derived from Verbs, as from 79 dance, C 
Dancing ; ta walk, Walking, ; 17 
8 ; Je; h 
= 5 By 

Or NUMBER. | 
Number 1s the diſtinction of one from many. : 
There are two Numbers, the gen, and the 7 
plural. B 3 
The ſingular number ſpeakerh but of one, as an ' WP 
apple, | — A; 
The plural number of more than one, as apples. „ 
How is the plural number formed? 1 
The plural number is uſually formed by adding to ( 
the ſingular; as, apple, apples; book, backs, & . 0 
Are there any exceptions ? 2 ; 
Ves: If the Singular end in 7, x, ch, or hy the hic 
Plural i is formed by ad: ding ap | I 
: „ befo 
EXAMPLES, | 8 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Pur. .- 
Mie, Miſes. =: Box, Boxes. 1 
Peach, Peaches. Bruſh, Bruſhes, 1 | 
Does adding the letter fs increaſe the number of --: 4 1 
Gable won ; "i 


Not 


* 


Of Subſtantives. 9 
Not in general; but it does 1 in words which end in 
| e, ge, fe, and a Ze. 


EXAMPLES. 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur: 
Price, Pri- cet. Purſe, Pur. ſes. 
0 age, Ca: ges. Prize, © Fru. 


If a Subſtantive in the fingular nnmber end in 7. or 
+; ; how do you form the plural? 
* changing _ V or fe, into wes, 


 ExAMPLES, 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 


Calf, Calbe. Life, Lives, 
Half, Hlalwvwes. Loaf, Loawes. 
Knife, Knives, Wife, Nit. 


bra ſtaff, which in the Plural is faves. 
Are there any exceptions? 
Ves, the following, viz. 8 
Gh, See Miſchief. | Roof, 


Cliff. Handkerchief, P roof. Ruff. 
Cuff. Hof Puff. Stuff, 
Davarf. Muff. » 


7 — 


which take s, to make the Plural. 
How do Subſtantives ending in Y, with a Conſonant 
before it, form their Plurals? 
Huy changing the y into 1. 
Ba EXAMPLES. 
Sing. Play: 5 Sing. Plur. 
| Lady, Laie. Cherry, Cherries, 
| 4 Are there not ſome Subſtantives which take ez or 
ten to make their Plurals? 1 8 0 
3 „„ 
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Max, and all its . form their Plural, by 
changing the à into e; as, | 


Sing. 
Man, 


F. 09tman, 


-Some words taken from foreign lan guages retain their 
original Plurals; as, 
Sing. 
Bean, 
Cherub, 
Seraph, 
Erratum, 
Phenomenon, 


7 


Sing. 
Child, 
Brother, 


Of Subſtantives, 


 ExAMPLES., 
Plur. 
Children. 
Brothers, or Brethren, 

Brother has two plurals in uſe; Brothers is applied to 
natural relations, as, brothers and ſiſters; Brethren is uſed 


in a figurative ſenſe, as, when we ſay Men and 
brethren, © | 


Plur. 
Men. 


Footime i. 


and many othere. 


Are not the Plurals of fone Subſtantive Tre- 
gular ? 
Yes, the following, viz, 
Sing. 
Die, 
Foot, 


Gooſe, 


Plur, 
Dice. 
Feet. 
Geeſe, 


Sing. 


Ox, 


—ů—ů —„ 


Sing. 
Woman, 
State/man, 


Cherubim, 
Seraphim, 


Phenomond, 


Ct! 


Of Subſtantives. 11 


Dice is uſed as the Plural by gameſters; a Die, the Ramp 
| uſed by coiners, takes the regular Plural Dies. 
Have all Subſtantives a ſingular and a plural number! ? 
No: ſome words have no Singular; as, 

Aſhes, Eutrails, Sciffars, Thanks, 
Belloæus, Lungs, HSjheoers, 7 ongs, 


Bowwels, News, Sui fers, Wages, Tc. 
Others have no plural number, as the proper names of | 
Men, as John; Countries, as Wakes; 
Cities, as Londen; Mountains, as Era ; 


Rivers, as /e Thames; likewiſe the Earth : 
The names of virtues, as geners/ty, 7ruth ; vices, as 


avarice, faijbond; metals, as gold, fitver, Lon have no 


1. 


jeir 


plural number. 
The names of moſt ſorts of herbs, as aſparagus, ah, 


mint, ſpinage, balm, merjoram, parſley, ſage, are uledd 


only in the ſingular, a few excepted; ſuch as, 


Sing. . ̃ << e;; 
a Nettle, Nettles, a Poppy, Poppies. 
a LB, Lilies. a Cabbage, Cabbages. * 


And the names of ſeveral forts of corn and pulſe ; 2 
| barley, avheat, rye, bread, beer, ale, honey, milk, batter, 
Kc. have no Plural. 


5 IR ons. 
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Or CASES, 


How many Caſes are thars in the Engliſn lan- 
| guage? | 
A Subſtantive doth not praperly admit af more than 
| two. _ the Nominative and the Genitive. 
Bs Wha 
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| as, Ellin's bot, 


Ellin: hence it is frequently called the Poſſeſſive 


Ling. 


12 C Subſtantives. 


What is the Nominative Caſe? 


The Caſe in which a thing is ſimply mentioned, or 


the name itſelf; 23; 4 by, Arthur, a Girl, Charlotte; a 
book, © | . | 

How do you know the Nominatlve Caſe? 

By aſking the queſtion c which? or what? 


Can you give me any examples? 
Ves: Girls love play. Who love play? Anſwer, 
girls. Girls is the Nominative Caſe, Sometimes an 
Infinitive Mood anſwers as the Nominative Caſe to 
the Verb; as, 70 be idle is naughty, What 1 is naughty? 


Anſwer, 70 be idle. 


Sometimes a ſentence ſupplies the place of the No- 
minative Caſe; as, Je habit of riſing early conduces t5 


healch, What conduces to health ? Anſwer, the Cann 
. of riſing early, | 


What is the Genitive Caſe? 
The Genitive Caſe implies Property, or Poſe ion; 
i. e. the book of, or belnging 79 


| The Genitive, or Poſſeſlive Caſe, may be known by 


its having the word / before it. Example, The pic- 


ture of the king : or by the addition of s with an 
apoſtrophe, as, T he king's picture. 1 

Both the ſign, 1. e. the apoſtrophe, and the prepoſi- 
tion of, ſeems ſometimes to be uſed; as, a ſoldier of rhe 
but here are really two poſſeſſives, as it n 


eNE of the ſoldiers of the king. 


To nouns. either fingular or plural ending in s, the 
| | apoſtrophe is never added to. form the Genitive, as, 


R 4 For 


For 1 
couras 


T! 


the 


e 00 


OT 


an 


dered as maſculines : /e, time, death, ſleep, love. 


Of Subſtantives. „ 


Fer rightemueſs Sake : on es rg coings: The 2 
9 


courage, 1. 

he 5 is ſometimes ante after proper names end- 
ing in x, ors; as, Felix room ; Peleus“' ſon. | 
When ſeveral names are coupled together in the 
Poſſeſſive Caſe, the apoſtrophe with 5 may be joined to 
the laſt of them, and omitted, though e to 


the others, as, Eliza, Ann, aud Mary's book, ES 


Obſerve s with an apoſtrophe thus ('s) DR de- 


notes poſſeſſion or relation, and ſignifies of To put 


'; to the plural number, as /aww's, virme's, vice s, or 
to the third perſon of verbs, as, e carry's that along 


with her, inſtead of carries, is a proof of great igno- 
' rance, and is abſurd. _ | 7 \ 


Or GENDER. 


Gender is the diſtinction of Nouns according to 


their ſex. 


How many Genders are there? 
Three ; the Maſculine,” the Feminine, and the 
Neuter. | 


What Nouns are of the Maſculine Gender ? 
All thoſe which ſignify males; as, a father, a fon: 
and the following words, when perſoniſied, are conſi- 


. - "if 
What Nouns are of the Feminine Gender? . 9 


All Nouns which ſignify females; as, a mother, a 
girl. virtue and vice, the ſoul, the earth, the morn, the 
church, religion, nature, fortune, ſhip, veſſel, gun, and the 
names of countries and cities ate contidered likewite as 
feminine. 

/ / 


Ws 
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I What 


Achr, Actreß. 


14 ¶ Subſtantives. 
What Nouns are of the Neuter Gender? 


All Nouns that ſignify things without life ; which 
have no ſex at all; as an houſe, a OS; a flick, a _ 


flone. 
Have all Nouns theſe diſtinRions ? 
No: there are ſome Nouns common to both ſexes, 


which are called Epicenes ; as, a . a cat, a fer- 


Vant. 15 


How then is the Sex or OY 0 Rr 7 
The Sex or Gender is diſtinguiſhed by the addition 


of another Subſtantive; as, a nan ſervant, a maid fer- 


want, a cock ſparrow, a hen Sparrow ; or * the pro- 
nouns he or ſhe; as, he goat. 


Wie ſometimes uſe different words to expreſs the 
difference of ſex, as, 


Boy, Garl. Kin. 1 5 1 
Bridegmom, Bride. Lord, Lady. 
Brother, Siſter. Man, _ Woman, Cc. 


Do we not in ſome words expreſs the grove: by 
changing the termination? 


Yes ; the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives is Gaga 
by changing the termination or end of the Maſculine 


; into &fs ; z a, | 
Male. Female. Mae. Female. 
Abbot, Abbeſs. Emperor, Empreſs. 
Elector, Eleareſs, Prince, Prises. 
Die, Dutcheſs, Marquit, Marchianeſc, 


| Governar, Coen. 
* Anbuſſadreſi. Huter, JShantxeſs. 


Of Subſtantives. iy 


Is not the Feminine of ſome Subſtantives formed by 


hich adding 9% to the Maſculine ? 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 


8 

4 i, > + 
* 

1 
— 7 


Yes; the following: 


Baron, Baroneſs, Prior, Prioreſß. 

© Count, Counteſs. Poet, Poeteſs. 

| Heir, Heireſs, Prophet, Propheteſs. 
Few, _. Jeweſt. Shepherd, Shepherdeſs. 
Lion, Lioneſs. Tutor, 7 utoreſs. 


| Patron, Patroneſs. Li Yeount, - LV rſcounteſs. 4 


FR 


Do not ſome Subſtantives of the Maſculine Ger 


der change the termination into ix to form the Femi- 


nine? 
Yes; viz. 9 85 
Male. Female. 
Admin trater, Adiminiſtratriæ. 
Executor, | Executrix. 


Hero, makes Heroine, 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 


Relating to the Conſiruction of Sentences, or, as it 
7s uſually called, SYNTAX; in which may be 
conſide red the Concord or Agreement; the Re- 
gimen or Government; and the Poſition of 
Mords. 


Concors, Ong Word is faid to agree with ano- 
ther, when it is required to be in the ſame Caſe, 


Number, Gender, or Perſon, |, 
i 


GOVERNMENT» 


"it 
5 72 
. 


—— — 
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—— 1 . 
„ — . * 
on * ” - * EY —- => 
— A AI > a to i 


GovkERNMENT. One word is ſaid to govern ano- 


ther, when it cauſes the other to o be in Gods particular 8 


Caſe, or Mode. 

| A SUBSTANTIVE, or Noun of Multitude that ſig- 
nifies many, may have the Verb and. Pronoun agreeing 
with it, either in the fingular or plural Number; yet 
not without attending to the meaning of the word ; as, 
My PEOPLE Do mot cnfider; The ASSEMBLY WAS 
Very numeruus. : 5 1 

Two or more Nouns of the ſingular Number, hav- 


ing a Copulative Conjunction between them, agree 


with a Verb in the plural Number; as, Judy ard 
Patty ARE good girls, Demoſthenes and Sock WERE 
great orators ; poetry, painting, and muſic, AFFORD an 
innocent and 15 entertainment, 


OF 


HAT are Pronouns ? 

Pronouns are words which are uſed in order 

to avoid a repetition of the noun or name too often ; 

as for example : — | 
So rapid was the progreſs of Cæſur 8 arms, that, 

« to uſe his own words, He came, he ſaw, he con- 


PRONOUNS. 


« quered, IInſtead of Cæſar came, Cæſar ſaw; Cæſar | 


conquered, : 
| Again, 
15 Cæſar, of whom I am ſpeaking, was a great 
& warrior; and the Roman in Prop loved and admired 


66 him.“ 


How 


Of Pronouns. 


0- How many ſorts of Pronouns are there? 


lar ix; viz. 
0 Perſonal. | Demonſtrative. 

18 In Poſſeſſive. 8 Definitive. 

3 9 Relative. | Diſtributive. 

vet 


What do you mean by the Caſes of Pronouns ? 


'5 A Caſe, in Grammar, expreiics the variations of a 
oy word, 

„ Have not ſome Pronouns a Caſe peculiar to them- 
. Khez ? 

7 Yes, the Objective Caſe, which is uſed after moſt 
x Verbs and Prepoſitions ; as, 70 me, fer them, 

PEA 1 What is a Perſonal Pronoun ? 


A Perſonal Pronoun partakes of the nature of a 
[ ee and is uſed inſtead of a Noun, or Sub- 
ſtantive, as its ſubſtitute or repreſentative, 


Wherein do Perſonal Pronouns differ from Nouns? 
By their having a Caſe peculiar to themſelves, i. e. 
the Objective Caſe, which is uſed after moſt Verbs and 

Propoſitions ; as, 70 me, for them. 

The Nominative Caſe may be called the Jaading 
State, hy its being placed before the Verb; and the 
Objective Caſe, the following State of the Pronouns, 
by its being always ſet after the Verbs or Prepoſitions; 
as for example, 


Nominative, Verb, Objective Caſe, 
or Leading, or following, 
58 Slate. Slate. 
[ We commend Them. 
3 am going to Her. 


She is coming to Me. 


| | 4 
as -* Of Pronouns. i 
Are there no exceptions e | | m | 
Yes; the Verb To BE has always a Nominati yoni 
Caſe . it; as, It avas I who wrote the letter, an Wee. 
not I. was , unleſs. the Verb be in the Infiniti 4 per 
Mood; and then it requires the Objective Caſe aft: T 
it; as, Though you tool it 10 be Mz, —— +] Ma, 


Is not the Prepoſition ſometimes omitted? m1 Fe! 
The Prepoſitions zo and for are frequently omitted | WI 
though they are underſtood ; as, Give me the book, i.e h 
Give to me the book. Vet me ſome paper, i. e. Gt + 
for me ſome paper. | 


How many perſons are there in each number ? | 
Three in the ſingular, and three in the plural num. that 
ber; becauſe whatever is ſpoken, is ſaid either of our. 
ſelves, to another, or of a third perſon... 

Which are the Perſonal Pronouns ? - — | 
The Perſonal Pronouns are, for the | 4 


Niugular. Plural. N 13 

Iſt. perſon I. „ 3 to 

2d. Thou, or * | 2d. Ye, or You, Lc 
3d. He, She, It. 140; They: -:- 


The Pronoun 17 is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of the Nenter 
Gender; but is frequently applied to Infants inſtead a 
of he or ſhe, as, It is a fine baby. , 85 

The ſame Pronoun is alſo = to Perſons, or 
animals, thus: If is I, It wvas Spe. 


How are Perſonal Pronouns declined | ?. 
Thus. 


We 
tf, +» 

f * 5 
* Sa 
u are ** 

Be Lot 
54 5 4 
* 
2 * 
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Singular. Plural. 
nati Nominative, Objective, Nominative, Objective, 
„ an or leading, or followings or leading, or following, 
R State. State. State. | State, 
initi 14 | | 
1 aft: bo per. 0 1. 1 | Me, I. er. We. Us. ; 
2. Thon, Thee. 2. Ve, or You, You. 


3 Mat. He. Him, 3. They. Them. 

; Fem, She, Her. 

ite Which are the Poſſeſſive Prondunt 4 

The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are, 

Ge My, Thy, His, Her, Its, Our, Your, Their. 
They are called Poſſeſſive Pronouns, becauſe they. 
generally ſignify Poſſeſſion; as for example, My book, 

um. that is, the book belonging to me. | 


Our. 11 ee e Plural. 
1 My bock. Our books. 
1 Thy book. Vour books. 
| , His book. | -Fhevs bones. | 
Þ Her. bock. — Fi 


Ihe Poſſeſſive Pronouns are likewiſe bon times uſed | 
to expreſs the cauſe or author of a thing; as, This 7s 
vou doing; that is, yon are the cauſe or occaſion of this, 


Are the Poſſeſſive Pronouns ever declined ? 
er Ves, when they are ſeparated from their Subſtan- 
tives by a Verb, or when they are uſed without their 

ata, ; as for example: | 
ly My becomes mine 
| Thi is my Bene This houſe is mine. | This is mine. 


* 


Mine and thine were formerly uſed inſtead of my and thy, 
before a Vowel; they are at preſent ſo uſed in the Bible, Ex- 
i ample, By the eee of THINE arm. And in poetry: 

i od Jou, ye works of art ! alur d MINE /s. Shenſtone, 


Thy 
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Thy becomes thine, 1 

That is thy houſe. That houſe is thine, That is thine, | 1 [ 
His is always the ſame. lf 

This is his houſe, That houſe is his. 51 his. 


| Her becomes hers, 
T hat is her houſe, That houſe is hers, That is hers, 


Our becomes cure. 
That is our houſe, That houſe is ours. That is ours. 


Hur becomes hours. 
751 it your henſes Thit houſe it yours, Thit is yours, 


Their becomes their, 4 
This i their horſe, This houſe is theirs, 75 is their. 
What do you mean by Relative Pronouns 3 


Relative Pronouns are words that refer, or relate to 
an antecedent, #, e. to ſome Subſtantive uſed in the 


former part of the ſame ſentence, 


Which are the Relative Pronouns ? 
The Relative Pronouns are Wh9, awhich, teat, ewhat, 
whether, ſame, 
How is «pho declined ? 
| Singular and Plural, 


Nominative, Who. # 
Genitive, or Poſſefſive, Whoſe, I 
Objective, Whom, 3 


Are avhich, evbar; and avberber, declinablc ? - 
What and quhether are not declinable; whoſe is 
ſometimes 
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1 ſometimes uſed as the Genitive of which, eſpecially i in 
Fpoetry. 


| Who, whom, and whoſe refer to perſons only, aohich 
to things; as, I ought to love the friend wo has done 


. a kindneſs, though ſhe be 8 lh of faults 
„ urch I deteſt. 3 


As an Interrogative, the Posen ATTY is uſed 

with reſpect to objects of every kind; as, WHICH 

| . is it ; WHICH animal, or WHICH thing ſhall I 
have: in any other caſe but as a queſtion, to apply 
hb to per/ons is Improper. 


That refers both to perſons and things ; as, The per- 
Jon THAT (or whom) I ſent ; the thing THAT (or which) 
ou aſked for, is not 19 be found. / / 


wo 


Are there not ſome words ed, or that come 
from the Pronouns who and what ? | 

A Yes : the Pronouns whoever, whoſoever, and «obiat- 
9 [ Jever, which being compounded of av4o or what, and 


e ker or fever, follow the rule of their primitives, 
Singular and Plural. | 
Nominativ, Whoſoever. 
's © | Genitive, or Poſſeſſive, Whoſeſoever. 
2 Objective, | Whomſoever. 


Which are the Demonſtrative Pronouns ? 
This and that, are called Demonſtrative Pronouns, 
becauſe, when we make uſe of them as ſuch, we, as It 
Frere, oint out the thing that we ſpeak of, 


How are they declined ? 
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This makes ke that makes hoſe in the "turd | 
number, 

Which are the Definitives ? 4 7 6 

Other, any, none, ſome, one + they are called Defi- Ee 
nitives, becauſe they do not ſupply the place of the verbs 
Nouns, but only ſerve to aſcertain thoſe to which they _ H. 
either refer, or are joined. $. - 


How are theſe Pronouns uſed ? 


Other may be joined either to a Singular or Plural "a 
Noun, Others is never uſed but when it refers to a 5 ft 


preceding Subſtantive : Example, I de not like this Bu pft 
book; have you any otber? (i. e. any other book) 1 wide! 
have nat given you the fame T. but OTHERS; (i. & 
other gloves.) — As 
Another, being only an other, has no ad | 0 Pr 
Any is uſed in oppoſition to none; as, I want ſome Te 
' pens; have you ANY ? I have NONE, 1 
Some 1s often uſed abſolutely tor ſome people, Some 
is uſed in contradiction to others; as, Some of the | 
Scholars were reading, OTHERS (7, e. other ſcholars) f 
Were Writings | 6 
Oue, uſed in an indefinite ſenſe, like the French u, "8 Sel 
is never. Joined but to the third perſon ſingular of a Bon- 
Verb; as, ONE 4s #þt to think ſo; ONE kms not HG Neut 


to determines | 4 Sel 
One has ſometimes a Pa 9 det TO T he | hey : 
great ONES of the world (i. e. the great en of the 3 I 
world). Where are the little ones? (i. e. little chil. rt 
dren.) 1 


Which are the Diſtributive Pronouns ? 1 vhiel 


The Diſtributive Pronouns are each, every, either. Ether 
7 They 


Of Pronouns, 1 3 
They are called Diftributive, becaaſe they divide the 
Perſons or things that make up a number; as, Each of 
* books, Either will do. | — 


6 


fi- Lach, every, either, agree with nouns, pronouns, and 
he verbs of the ſingular number only. 


5 Fave not ſeveral of the abovementioned Pronouns 
the nature of Adjectives ? 


Ves; and are therefore frequently called Prono- 
inal Adje&tives; for though they may ſometimes ſeem 
to ſtand by themſelves, yet they have always ſome 
Subſtantive belonging to them, either referred to, or 
I quderſtood. 
Are there not ſome words that are ſometimes joined 
& Pronouns ? 


r Yes: own, (which ſeems to be a Subſtantive) is 
eünes added to the Pronouns Poſſeſſive; as, It 7s 
# own bot, or the book particularly belonging to 
me. It makes the expreſſion more emphatical, and im- 
plies contrariety or oppoſition, as, I Jive in my ow x 
boſe, i i, e. not in a hired houſe. 


on, ® Self, a Subſtantive, is united Toe to Perſonal Pro- 
f a nouns, as myſelf, himſelf, herſelf, and likewiſe to the 
DW | Reuter Pronoun it, 2s ſelf. 

Self is always added to Perſonal Pronouns, when 
The | 4 are uſed reciprocally, i. e. return upon themſelves ; 


I did not hurt HER; ſhe hurt HERSELF; he projſes 
bil- rss gur. 


1 Self adds force and emphaſis to the pronoun with 
1 zrhich it is compounded as, I did it MYSELF (i e. no 


ber. ther N did it.) 
They ** SJ 
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Self i 1s Added to Perſonal Pronouns of the bag. | ” 
number, ſelves to the plural. Ounſelf is uſed in! 


ee 
55 
* th 


— 


regal ſtile; as, 9 
«© We OURSELF will follow.” Shakeſpeare. 5 
| And in the royal proclamations, | = 
| Ourſelves is the plural of myſelf. | | in 
Ws Self is ſometimes added by way of emphaſis a * 
{hp lug TI wmysELF. We OURSELVES will go, / | f 
| An EXAMPLE of Reciprocal Pronolns. "4 
| 4 : Sing. | Plu. | 1 
aft, 1 pleaſe my/elf. e pleaſe ourſelves. | 


2d. Thou pleaſeſt heft. You pleaſe yourſelves, "IT 
3d. She pleaſes her/e!f. | 1 


He pleaſes himſelf. T hey pleaſe themſelvi: is, 
Is the word 7hat always a Pronoun ? . 9 
"No; It is ſometimes a Conjunction. 1 1 E 


| How do you diſtinguiſh when the word that is 
Pronoun? 3 5 


When you can change it into e ot which, G 4® 
whom, and preſerve the ſenſe, the word zhat is a Pro . 
noun Relative. Examples : 3 

% Aw 


I love a girl THAT (or Wo) is diligent. ; 

| The book TraT (or WHICH) J. ſerd is amuſing. 1 
The girl THAT (or whom) 1 fav is pretty. 

When the word Hat is oppoſed to this : as, Fill 35 

have TH1s or THAT? and uſed to point out any perſo: | 


or thing, it is a Demonſtrative Pronoun ; _ Otherwiſe i . 
is a Conjunction. 


by 


ee” 


us 
« = . 
7-84 
ECT 
WW 
Ky n 1 
5 


INCIDENTALY 
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ing, ; 
in 19% INCIDENTAL REMARKS 
9 / anLAtiNG TO PRONOUNS. 
5 PRONOUNS Perſonal, muſt agree with one another 
in a ſentence; as, thou muſt be 0 by ty w_ 
is; . . and not by you and your, 
Ex. Thou, ard THY ſor, and THY daughter; 
D! Thov not perceive that all will be 1HIX E! 
2: It thy lead, then thou muſt follow: 
Ex. Thy // er came toſee THEE, chi THOU 1006 cuts 
FF.. You and yours muſt always follow you; as You an 


ves. J OUR family 1 and all that 15. YOURS, 
If ur lead, then c mult follow; as, ov memory 
ſel. As good, but YOU ds not exerciſe it. & 1 
I and any other perſon i is equal to WE, . Per. lu. 
Ex. I and s HE will go; i. e. We will go. 
1 80 4 THov, and another, to YE, 2d. per. pln. 
BZ. Hex, Su, Ir, and another, to Tut, 3d. per. Plus 
. A TY >” ery Relative Pronoun muſt have an Antecedent to 
-—- MY it refers; either expreſſed, or underſtood : as, 
Pro __ Wo /teals my pur/', fleats trafo ; 1, e. the man 
V ho ſteals, ſee page 20. | 
The Relative is always of the ſame Number and 
"Perſon with its Antecedent, and the V erb agrees with 
— 
A accordingly ; as, 
il 3 4 I THAT SPEAK 17 righteonſneys ; 
erſor 4 The FRUITS WHICH ARE produced; 
iſe i 1 & That SHEPHERD WHO y taught; 
Sur who 18 diligent DESERVES zo be rewarded, 
Ide Relative has the ſame relation to its Antecedent, 
Aby agreeing with it in Gender and Number, as the 


. | f Verb 


ral 
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Verb has to its Agent or Nominative Caſe, by agreeing 
with it in Number and Perſon. 

The Relative Thar is uſed indifferently both of 
Perſons and Things, ſee page 21; but perhaps would 
be more properly confined to the latter. 

After an Adjective in the ſuperlative degree, the 
Pronoun THAT is generally uſed in preference to a 
or which; as, HANNIBAL was one of the greateſt gene- 
rals THAT the world ever ſaw. 

When no other word comes between the Relative 
and the Verb, with which the Verb may agree, the 
Relative may be the 9 Caſe; as, The maſter 
WHO taught us, ; 

But if any other word Pe. which the Verb may 

agree, come between the Relative and the Verb, then 
the Relative muſt be in the e Caſe; as, 7 he 

child w HOM IT ſaw. 

| The poſition or place of the Froncdns' 18 mentioned 


as, a4 MA” 


page 17.—The Caſe of the Pronouns after Verbs, o® 


the Conjunction THAN, may be eaſily determined by 
compleating the ſentence, or aſking the queſtion, 

She defired me to write, Who de defired Sus * 

He commends us. > of 

You reſpect her more - than ME; i. e. "than y 50 ; reſpo 
me ; 

You are wiſer than I; i. e. than 1 am. 

The proper place for the Pronoun Relative is imme- 
diately after its Antecedent; as, Ex. 

That is the Darius, WHOM Alexander conquered. 


The Engliſh language does not properly admit of 3 


more than two Caſes in che Nouns, and three in the 


Pronouns, 


De- 


one thing to another are expreſſed by Prepoſi Hons, in- 
Read of varying the termination of the words. 


to anſwer the purpoſe: Theſe different endings are 
called Caſes, and are Six in number; vis. 


ect, and has a, an, or the before it in Engliſh. 


* 4 takes 7 before it. 
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Wh. onowns, as the different connections and relations of 


The Greek and Latin vary the ending of the Noun, 
- 
The Nomrwartive, which ſimply names the ob- 
The GeNniT1ve, which marks the property or poſ- 


Feltion of the object: it has / before it. 
The Da rivr, gives, fends, or 3 to the object, 


The AccusarTlve, 1s the Caſe that receives the 


object, and takes he before it. 
3 The Vocarive, calls, rouscs, or invokes the obs 
: Jeet: : it has O before it. 


he ABLaTIvu, takes or derives From, and has 
Fon or by before it. 


- The following example it give an idea of Grams : 


X hratical Conſtruction i in this particular. 


3 Singular. —— Plural. 
Nou. The Letter Nom. The Letters. 
Srx. of the Officer Gex. of the Officers 
Dar. zo the Miniſter, Dar. the Miniſters, 
| [preſerved { preſerved 
Acc. the Town Acc. the Towns 
q oc. O Prince! Voc. © Princes! 


AL. from the Enemy, ABl. fron the Enemies. 


L EN t 
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eres 


N Adjective, or Adnoun, is a word that cannot 
ſubſiſt by itſelf, but always refers to ſome Sub- 
ſtantive expreſſed or underſtood, and is added to Nouns 
to denote the Quality; as, à good, great, happy, aun; 
good, or ill, or bad habits ;,—the Form; as, a ſquare, 
round, long table: the N umber; as, one, tavo, five 
books; or any other r belonging to the Subſtan- 
tive or Nou. 1 
Ad jectives can be Lade to Sobſtantives = 04 
Are not Adjectives which expreſs number, ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed into Ordinals and Cardinals? 
Ves; one, two, three, &c. are Adjectives of Number, 


or Cardinal, which join units together, and are thoſe | 


which are uſed in counting: 
Firſt, ſecond, third, &c. are Adjectives of Order, or 


Ordinals, i. e. thoſe which are uſed to diſtinguiſh the I 


order in which things are placed. 

Firſt, or firſtly, ſecondly, &c. are Adverbs, 

Are Adjectives ever varied? 

They are never varied, but when they expreſs 
Compariſon, _ | —— - 

What is meant by Comparifan 1 ? 

By Compariſon is meant the altering of the quality 
into more, or leſs, or marking the at degrees of 
it. 1 
How 
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How many degrees of Compariſon are there? 

There are only two degrees; the Comparative, 
and the Superlative. The Poſitive being the firit 
ſtate of the Adjective, expreſſing the quality fimplyy 
without any increaſe or diminution ; as firong, wiſe, 
happy. 

What is the Comparative degree? 

The degree into which the Poſitive ſtate of the Ad- 
jective is ſomewhat increaſed or decreaſed ; and it is 


formed by adding r, or er, or the Adverb more to the 


poſitive as, e 
Poſitive abe, 1 Among. 


Comparative, wiſe- or more wiſe, — er or nore 
ſtrong, 


What is the Superlative degree? 

The Superlative degree inereaſes or diminiſhes the 
Poſitive to the utmoſt degree; and is formed by 
adding /?, or , or the Adverb oft to the Poſitive ; 
as, | . | | 
Poſitive ſtate, Wiſe. 

Comparative degree, Wiſerr, or more wie, 
Superlative degree 1 4 Wiſe 2905 or 115 wiſe. 


1 <4 

Poſitive, „strong. 
Comparative, | Strong: er, or ore ſtrong, 
Superlative, | Strong /, or 2 et, 
How is the Adjective happy compared! ? 


By more or myſt, or by changing the * into i, and 
„ adding 


30 / Adjectives. 


adding er to form the 3 and 7 the Super ; 


lative. Example: 1 ; 
. 4 
Poſitive, Happy. 25 pf 


Comparative, FHapp- ier, or more WY 
Superlative, Happ-ief, or met happy. 
Both the forms, as, more wiſer, more ſtronger, ing 
happic/t, are never uſed together, but by the illiterate, 
: or r untaught. 
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i | Ot 
Are all Adjectives that admit of Compariſon com. 
pared in this manner? by 
No; the following are irregular, | KH 
72. alie. Comparative, Superlative. | g 
C009; © - -- ( © © Beſte þ 
Bad, Worſe, _ Worſt, by 
Little, Len, Leut. ; 
Much, e, | CIO 
Near, Noearer, Neareſt o Next, 4 
Late, e Lateſt or Laſt. 9 N 
Sometimes the Comparative of late is written latter 
as well as later, The latter of two, refers either to 
time or place; later reſpects time only N 
Are Adjectives ever compared in any other manner! 3g pr 
In ſome few words the Superlative is formed by | N 
adding the Adverb ft to the end of them; 1 = 
As, nether, nethermoſt; or loweſt. } FA 
utter, uttermoſt; or greateſt in 3 „ 
under, undermaſt; or loweſt in degree. 4 4 
upper, uppermoſt ; or higheſt in place. 1 m 
fore; foremoſt ; or firſt in place. 3. 


7 OCCASION. al 
f 


Of Adjectives. 


| OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 


RELATING TO ADJECTIVES. 


it Apr crivrs, or Adnouns, are often derived from 
bother parts of ſpeech. Fea 
om. 4 Adjectives are ſometimes derived from Subſtantives 
by adding ; as, ſrom Health, Healthy; 
5 By ly Heaven, heavenly, Ke. 
4 By en - "Oak, Oaler; 
3 By fu I 5 Beauty, beautiful 3 
i a By _ | ' Trouble, troubleſome; 
gs By - If Child, childleſs. 
Thoſe ending in Ig, generally expreſs want. 
xt, x Adjectives may be derived "Tikewiſe from Proper 
1} Names either of perſons or countries; as, from | 
alter : Newton, Newtonian ; America, American; 
r to. 1 India, Indian; ; Paris, Pariſian, & c. 
= ; The termination ly, being a contraction of lie, ex- 
5 > preſſes ſimilitude or manner; and being added to 
y 3 


; Nouns, forms Adjectives, as, from Heaven, heavenly; 

and added to Adjectives forms Adverbs, as, from 

1 beantiful, beauti ull . 
F 


" = Monolyllables are generally compared by er and 
8 %; words of more than two ſyllables hardly ever ad- 
i mit of theſe terminations. Thus we ſay, the moſt 
* flower, not the _ * 450 
| | 84. Every 


0. C/ Aqdjectives. 
Every ApjzcTivg has relation to ſome Subſtan- 
tive, either expreſſed or implied; as, the tævelwe, 
1. e. Apoſtles; the gay (world); the young; the old 
(men); the lame, the crooked, the blind, the active, the 
idle, the good, the wicked (perſons), 
In ſome inftances, the Adjective becomes a Sub- 
ſtantive, and has an Adjective joined to it; as, The 
chief Good; Exil, be thou my Good !') In others, the 
Subſtantive becomes an Adjective, or ſupplies its 
place, by being joined to another Subſtantive; as, 
Seawater, r ere ze, Bind. cg. 92 en 
Ihe Ad jective generally goes before the Noun; as, 
2 great man; or, a goed girl, ſee page 28; but it is 
ſometimes placed after the Noun. Examples : 
When it is emphatical, as Alexander the GREAT. 
VV hen ſomething depends on the Kaen as, food 
CONVENIENT for ne: —or, 
Vor ſake of greater harmony; as, Graders. INFI- 
N 11 b! 


"1 Or VERBS. 


Verb is a word whereby ſomething is repreſeated 


| as exiſting; as, I am: acting; as, I 4, 1 * Tas 
Play, J eat, 1 read or being acted upon; as, I am = No 
taught, : as, 
How many kinds of Verbs are there? 85 p 
Three; Active, or Tranſitive; Neuter, or Intran- AC 
tive; and Paſſive. | | ] 
How do you know when : a Verb! is Acuve or Trap- . 

ſitive? * 
—7 A verb be 
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Of Verbs. 33 
and therefore ſuppoſes an Agent, or perſon who acts, 
and .an Object acted upon: Example, to eſteem or to 
commend ; I eſteem, or I commend the diligent. Li 15 


the agent, or perſon who acts, and the diligent the 
object. To eat; as, he eats bread. To read; as, ave 


then. | 
Eat, read, and carry, expreſs the action; bread, Her- 
tators, and barthen, particulariſe the ſubject or object. 

Why is a Verb Active called alſo Tranſitixe? ry, 

Becauſe the action paſſes over to the OzJrct,' or 
has an effect upon ſome other thing. 

The OB1rcr anſwers to the queſtion evhom Or 
evhat ? after the Verb; as, Alexander Conquered or de- 
feated the Perjrans. ; KLE eee 

_ Alexander defe rated whom? Anſwer ; ; the Perſe fant, 

What is a Verb Neuter or Intranſitive? 

A Verb Neuter denotes being, or exiſting; as, J 
am; and likewiſe the being in ſome poſture, ſituation, 
or circumſtance; as, 4 /it, 1 and, I lie, I aveep. 

Why k is a V erb Neuter called alſo Intranſitixe? 3 * 

A Verb Neuter 15 called Intranſitix e, bed it 
has a complete ſignification i in itſelf, and requires no 
Noun Subſtantive after it to particularize the 1 ; 
as, to ſteep, t9 be, to fit, to laugh, | 

By what rule may you diſtinguiſh whether a Verb be 


Active, or Neuter ? 


By obſerving whether I can place a | Subſtantive, 


or the Neuter pronoun , aſter the Verb: If 1 can, I 


know that the Verb is Kelive! ire not, the Verd muſt 
be Neuter. £ 
C5 


Example, 


A Verb Active denotes the doing of an action, 
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90 Exp, may ſay, 7 eat 2 2 7 can eat 2 but Ju 


The picture auas painted by Rubens. 


** 


1 cò uld n not ſay I fit or I and a cake, 1 find, therefore, 


* * 


"Mat; to eat bs an Active; to fr, or 70 and, A Neuter to 
| Verb. 5 ** 
5 or 

What i is a Verb. Paſſive? . 


A Verb Paſſive denotes the impreſſions that per- 14 II 
fons or things receive when acted upon; as, I an root 
iaug bt, it ts painted, they are conquered; it neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes an Object upon which the impreſſion is made, 4 
and an Agent by whom it 1s made; as, for Example, by 


Picture is the Object, and Rubens the Agent. 


How is a Verb Paſſive formed? _ 2 5 FA 7 9 

By adding the Participle Paſſive to the dlifferer: 1 
Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb, To be, 5 
. What are the chief properties of a Verb? 
Mode, 'Tenſe, Number, and Perſon. 
What do you mean by Modes, or Moods? 3 
A Mode is the form of, or manner of uſing a Verb, 


bs which the being, ation, or paſſion is expreſſed 01 'Y hefo 
. 1 
How many Modes are there ? J Y 7 
Fixe; viz. 2 5 Imperative, 5 e > paſt, 

* Infinitive, © Potential, | | 5 phr⸗ 


Indicative. TG Subjunctive. 


What! is the Infinitive Mode? 1 
The Infinitive Mode expreſſes the Action or State 


4 * * 3 


denoted by the Verb, in a general unlimited manner, 7 
without any reference to Number or Perſon, = Ric 


All the forms of expreflion belonging to the Infi- f 


nitive 


13 — 5 a 


. . 


1 ire Mode expreſs time relatively, but not ab/e[utcly, 
1 for they may be applied either 
mo to preſent time; as, I am obliged to go to- day; 5 
bor paſt; as, I was obliged.to go yeHerday; 


v ; or future; as, I. Gall be obliged to go to-morronv., 
The Infinitive is:the radical form of the Verb, or the 

| root from which the other Parts are taken; and it 1s the 

| Mode by which the meaning of Verbs muſt be looked 


for in a Dictionary; ab, 70 Zenger, t copy, 10 write, 1 
00 read, to go. 5 5 i 


> The Infinitive is ds uſed as a Seba | 
Ex. * To err, it human — to forgive, divine.” It is 
8 therefore ſometimes called the Noun, or name- of the 
Verb. 
#3 This Mode i is generally preceded by 5 other verb 
or phraſe, to determine its ſignification; for Ex. I learn 
1 to read, It is a pleaſure to read. 

1 The Infinitive may be known Tas the ſign ro; as, Te » 
2 qvrite; lo read, | 

I] he Infinitive is ſometimes uſed without the fign o 
belore it: Ex. 1 badge him do it. Not zo de i F 
What is the Indicative Mode? 5 | 
> The Indicative Mode declares or affirms an action, 
_ paſt, preſent, or future, without. preſuppoſing any 
_ phraſe before it; as, / teach; I taught; I will teach: 
1 or aſketh a queſtion; as, Do I teach ? Were Jus 
- taught? 
What is the Imperative Mode! 
The Imperative Mode commands or deſires an E 
| aftion to be done; as, Come to me. Be þ grad as ro + 
4 | | cs. x « EIS. 8-4 Lo < 


> 
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lend me jour book. This Mode has no diflerenc® «ij She 
Tenſes; for we always command in the preſent time, N nigh 
though the action is to be done in ſome future time; 15 xr TE 


as, Come ta ſee me to-morrow, Go with me next ſum- | 
mer, OY «&-\ Mn . | 1 
Is not Jet the ſign 1 which the iure Mode 5 
may be known ? 7 
Ves; lt is commonly called 1 a ben of the Impera-. 
| tive Mode; as, Let ws read. It is likewiſe | a Verb, — 
See the irregular Verbs. 9 
What is the Potential Mode? E- 
The Potential Mode joins fome Power; as, Liberty, 
Will, Duty, Ability, or Neceflity, to the Ggnification © 
of the Verb, and 1s formed by the help of, and known wo 
by the words, or figns, may, or can, in the Preſent * 
Tenſe; as, I may play, thou canfl read. And might, 1 
could, æuculd, or ſhould, in the Paſt Tenſe, joined wih 
the Infinitive Mode of the Verb; as, He might ſee ; - 
We could hear ; ; ©. e Or 2k ou [wad peak ; Thy Should 15 
„ ET 5 
What is the Subjunctive Mode-: ? 3 
The Subjunctive Mode is ſo called becauſe it 1 
makes no compleat ſenſe of itſelf; but is ſubjoĩned to 
ſome other Verb or phraſe that precedes it ; Ex, | 3 


* « The Subjunctive Mode differs but little, in Engliſh Verbs, 5 2 
from the Indicative Mode: yet there is ſome difference, and that pu 
difference is eftablifhed by the practice of the politeſt ſpeakers : 5 

and writers, however unattended to. by others.“ See Mr. 73 | 


White's Treatiſe en the Eng! 2 Language. | 
dhe 
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She fays that I am ee and pretends that fe docs 
8 Nen | 

The Subjonslre! Mode is alſo, by, ſome called the 
Conditional or Conjunctive Mode, as it takes 7, 


7 though, or ſome other Conjunction before it; as, I/ 1 
. avere Io awrite; T hongh he write ; Take care leſt he fall, 


Of what do Modes conſiſt ? * 


Of Tenſes, by which word is meant a diſtin&tion of 


time. 


How many Tenſes or ſorts of time are there? 

There are properly ſpeaking ny three; that is, 
Preſent, Paſt, and Future. 

Eut to theſe may be added three 8 80 Tenſes, 
viz. the Preterimperfect Tenſe, the Preterpluperfett 
Tenſe, and the ſecond, or perfect Future Tenſe, 

Explain the Preſent Tenſe, 7 B—— 

The Preſent Tenſe, as, J write, I read; I am now 
writing, confines the meaning of the Verb to the pre- 
ſent time. 5 

It may be known E tne ſigns, iſt perſen do, 2d. 
4/t, zd. diss, or doth; as, I read or de read; but do 
is only ufed to mark the time or action with greater 


force; ſee page 43. 


Explain the Paſt or Imperfe& Tenſe. 

The Preterimperſect, or imperfectly paſt time, is ſo 
called, becauſe it imperfectly partakes both of the pre- 
ſent and paſt—ſhews that ſomething was then doing, 
but not quite finiſhed at the time of which we ſpeak ; 
as, I read, or did read, or was reading, while you were 
al wirk; and may be known by the ſigns 4% and dia. 


A 
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The Future Tenſe. In 


The firſt, or Imperfect Future, nk the aRtion 2 
as to be done in ſome future time; as, 1 Hall N 


we ſpall —! ß 


The Future Tenſe: is known * the ie gn _ and 


wvill, 
Explain the Dead; Tenſes. 


The Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, repreſents the an : 
as completely finiſhed ;. as, 7 have read, It is known | 


by the ſigns, have, has, hath, or has. | | 
The Preterpluperfect Tenſe doubly marks the e paſt, 
and is thence called Pluperfect. {4 


It repreſents the action not only as finiſhed, but as 
finiſhed before a certain time to which we allude; as, 75 
for example, I had read; which expreſſes an action 115 
paſt; — an hour before my father came; which 1s another a.” 
action paſt, This Tenſe may be known by the ſi gns 


bad and hadf.. 
The Second, or perfect Future Tenſe, expreſſes a | 


future time, and determines when the action will be 


finiſhed ; as, I. GI have wwritten, We EN have dined 
before my fifler comes, 


The Second Future Ten! 1s expreſſed by the addi- 
tion of have. 
May not the Preſent and perfect Tenſes be uſed i in- 


Read of the Future Tenſes? 


The Preſent and the Perfect Tenſes are frequently 
uſed inſtead of the Future Tenſes; as, -- 7 
When he awrites, for When he Gall abrite- 

When he bas auritten, for When he Hall baue auritten. 


How. 


„ 
. 
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ul 


How many Numbers are there in Verbs? 
Two: The Singular and the Plural. 
How do you know the Number and Perſon of the 


By the Number a Perſon of its A gent or Nomi- 


native Caſe; for the Verb muſt always agree with its 


Agent or Subject i in number and perſon. | 


Give me ſome examples 
T1 aurite; ] love to aurite. I is " Agent or Nomi- 


native Caſe, and anſwers to the queſtion who ? J being 


the firt perſon ſingular, the Verb is ſo likewiſe, 
Again, A King governs. King is the third perſon 
fingular, and conſequently the Verb governs muſt be ſo. 
Children obey. Children being the third perſon plural, 
the Verb is the ſame. This 1s called Concord or 
Agreement. See page 15. 
How many Perſons are there in Verbs? ? 
Three, in each number: viz. | 
Singular. Plural. 
. We call. 
2d, Thou calleſt. Ye, or You call. 
3d, He, She, It, calls. They call. 
The ſecond perſon ſingular Thou, is ſeldom uſed, ex- 
cept in poetry, or in our addreſſes to God. 5 
We generally uſe Jou, and the Verb muft agree 
with the Pronoun in Number; as, for example,, Yo 
were, not you waſt, or you was ; as, I was in tswn 
wwhen you were. = 
Does the difference of Perſons oecaſion any change 
in the termination, or ending of Verbs ? 
Ves; the ſecond perſon of the Verb in the Singular 


Number, 


2 


1 
| 
'1 
'1 
| 
'1 
. 

[ 
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formed by adding J., H, or etb to the firlt Perſon ; a, L 


Number, both in the Preſent and laiperſe Tenfe, 3 "8 


| call, thou catl-eft ; or, 1 place, thou placeft : 1 
The third Perſon is formed by adding "th, a, 5 
or only 2; but this change is only in the ſecond and  ; 
third Perſons Singular of the. Preſent, and in the e. | 


cond Perſon Singular of the Imperfect : the Perſon; 
of the Plural Number are always the ſame as the fi! 2 
_ Perſon Singular; as, | N 3 g 
1. Sing. Preſ. I place,  . 1. Sing. Imperf. I called. W. 
1. Plural abe place. 1. Plural ave called, _ Au 
— „ ye called. Verbs 
2. they place. 3. bey callid. Wt 


When are the terminations "Is LY &th, th, es, and 5 "1 
uſed ? : 


St. or #1 1s added inſtead of "of and eth to verbs 


Er is 3 to fork as end 3 in , to ori the third | 
Perſon Singular of the Preſent Tenſe; as 


iſt. Paſs, zd. paſs-es: in x, as iſt, fox, zd. fices: 
in o, as 1ſt. $9, 3d. ges. 


When e or eth is added to a Verb ending in a, 


0 
— 
— bh 


3 Ce Dt T 1 


ſingle Conſonant, preceded by a ſingle Vowel, en 1355 
which the accent is placed, chat Conſonant is doubled; 2 


as, 


iſt, forget,, 2d, forget-teftl, 34. forget. reiß. 55 con 


2 


Likewiſe in Verbs which conſiſt of one Syllable, ant | * C 9 
ng with a fingle Conſonant; as from 5 1 n 
3 170 5 


$$ 
* * 
g 
7 * 7 4 
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| To bar, To fit, To gag, To rob. 
1. bar-re/t, 2d. fit teſt, 2d. gag- ge. 2d. rob-bPP, 
"] i d. bar-reth, 3d. fit teth, 3d. gag-geth. 3d. rob. Heth. 
* Words that end in y after a Conſonant change 


9 4 into 7 before the termination ; as, from to c, Or 
T5. 3 | ft ry 1ſt, Yig. 
ri 2d. criefl, | . 


3d, 61270. | zd. Lilith. 
What are the Auxiliary, or Helping Verbs? 
Auxiliary Verbs, are Verbs that are joined to other 
| Verbs, to fix the time, and other circumſtances of an 
4. action, with greater exactneſs. 
65 * Which are the Auxiliaries, or Helping Verbs ? 

9 The principal Auxiliary Verbs are 70 be, and 70 
| have, which are perfect Verbs, i. e. they may be con- 


5 
1 jugated through every Mode, OY Hamer, and 
5 Perſon. See page 49, &c. 

1 The others are defective; and are, * Hall, will, 
2 can, may', let, and maſt, 

. 1 How are theſe Verbs infleted « or conjugated ? ? 

3 They are infleted with conſiderable 3 
a and Hall, will, can, may, expreſs no certain diſtine- 
1 tion of time, but have two forms; one of which ex- 
1 Z preſſes abſolute certainty, and may, therefore, be 


4 called the Abſolute Form; and the other implies a 
75 condition, and may therefore be called the Condarignal 


= | Form, 


LY What is the formation of the Auxilia ry Verb PROF 
{a Abſolute 


Dy 


- —— — aeeed 


ſt. I will, 1ſt. We will. 
2d, Thou wilt. 2d. Ye, or you will, 
3d, He will. 3d. They wilh | 
Conditional Form. 
iſt, I would. 1ſt, We would. 
2d. Thou wouldſt. 2d. Ve, or you would. 


3d. He would. 


Abſolute Form. 
1ſt. I can. Iſt. We can. 
2d. Thou canſt. 2d. Ve, or you can. 
zd. He can. | 3d. They can, 


Ast, I could. |... . i. We could. 
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Abſolute Form. | 3 Wha 
Singular. | Flurul. == 

1ſt. I ſhall, iſt, We ſhall. "= 

20. Thou ſhalt, 4. Ye, or you ſhall, 19. 4 

3d. He ſhall. 3d. They ſhall, c = H 
IN Form. | 4 

1K, 1 ſhould, tb. We ſhould, FS 

2d. Thou ſhouldſt. 5 Ve, or you ſhould. - TE 1 

zd. He ſhould, zd. They ſhould, d. F 


What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb a 7 f Are 
Abſolute Form. ; 


3d. 'Fhey would, 3 
What! is the for Of of the Auxiliary Verb can? 71 


4 onditional Form. 


2d. Thou couldft, 2d. Ve, or you could, 
N. He could, 3d, They could. ; 
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What is the formation of the Auxiliary Verb may ? 
Abſolute Form. 3 


rf. 1 may. 1ſt, We may. 
: 2d. Thou mayſt, 2d, Ye, or you may, 
3d. He may. zd. They may. 
1 Conditional Form. 
1 if, I might. iſ, We might. 
+ 2d, Thou mighteſt. 2d. Ve, er you might. 


3 3d. He might. | zd. They WI 


Are theſe Verbs uſed only as Signs? © - 
Do, have, and will, when they are not joined to 
Verbs to diſtinguiſn the circumſtances of time, are 
abſolutely Verbs: as, 70 do, to have, to will, (i. e. to 
command or to direct); as, for example, 


e Fo abfolute fbe feems, 
ce Ard i in herjelf compleat ; fo avell to know 
« Her gwn; that co be WILLS 70 do or ſay, 


a Seems wk eft, wirtnouſeſt, di iſcreeteft, Be.“ 


FUT I LOSS ON Hire ans 2 5 PIE: D 15 3 
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What js the uſe of the Auxiliary di or did? 

1 Do and did, are uſed to mark the action itſelf, or 
le time of it, with greater force and poſitiveneſs; as, 
I do read; Indeed I do 1 pr truib; 4 a [ove — Gut 


. 55 A _ 9s 
I ſcorn him now. 0 x 
5 aan 


Do expreſſes paſſion, or ca requeſt ; as, Help me, 


like her, but I do not love Her. 
The Auxiliaries 4 and did are of great aſe i in in- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


do! It is frequently joined with a Negative z as, 1 


te terrogative 


oh, 
9 
n 

= 
4 9 
5 
77404 
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44 (C/ Verbs, L 
terrogative forms of ſpeech, in which they are uſch Can 5. 
through all the Perſons; as Ves; 
+>; Preſent Finn Paſt Time, Eſolutio: 
= xt, Do I g? iſt. Dip I walk? YA 
85 2d. Dor thou walk ? 'S 2d. Dips thou au? 7 That. 
5 3d. Dots fe walk ? ; zd. Div ge au ? 6 In my 
1ſt. Do awe walk ? 1ſt, Dip awe avalk ? £ 
& 2. Do ze or you | * 2d. Dip ye or you 4 
> wwalk ? = dall? 
3d. Do they walk? zd. Dip hg all 


Are do and did of any farther nſe ? | 

Do and did ſometimes ſupply the plac e of another 
Verb, and make the repetition of it, in pg ſame, ora . 
following ſentence, unneceſſary ; as, You attend not u I 
Jour ſiudies æs ſhe DOES, (i. e. as ſhe attends to ba 
| fiudies); or, I Gall come if 1 can, bat if DO mit A 
prey excuſe me, (i. e. if I come not.) 3 
. Deth is uſed in ſolemn, does in familiar language. 

Example: Dees /he go to the play? not doth . | 

What is the uſe of the Auxiliaries // all and will? | I ſhou] 

Shall and «vill equally denote a future time, bur 2 0 you 
diger very widely in their ſignification: For example, * Wil, 
Shall, in the firſt Perſon of both Numbers, ſunply Tot ad 
foretells an aGion, or event; as, 1 fog 85 out, Or a * I 
ball dine at home, _ 2 9 2 Fang 
Vill in the firſt Perſon ingular 7 Plural inti- | by - 3nform 
mates reſolution, and e „ A8, vill reward Þ ſelves. 
the good: and promiſes; ; as, e will endeavour to de- 
fo Jour ind. 5. | . 5 5 5 
call 


1 I Can you give me any other example? 
5 3 Yes; the following, from Shakeſpeare, implies both 
© 
i Solution and approbation. 


« Give me that man 
c That is nat paſt 22 Ace, and 1 will Wear bin 
In my heart's core.” 

1 How are all and will uſed 1 in \ the ſecond and third 


3 Perſons | ? 


1 ball, in 1 ſecond and third Perſons of both 7 N | 
Er, promiſes, commands, or threatens; as, Thon, he, 


r, or they hall go. H. 
Jill, in the ſecond and third Perſins Singular and 


Jail. 
l When a queſtion is aked, fall and <vill change 


will of another perſon, and means, Do you chuſe that 
I ſhould go? and, Vill. you go? implies intention; a5, 
i. i you intend to £0? 


Mill, in the firſt Perſon Singular and Plural does 


pot admit of being put by way of queſtion ; as, JFit 
? Will ave? inſtead of Sha!l 1? for we cannot be 


es FM 


ber to our own will, nor can any other perſon 
inſorm us ſo well concerning it, as we can Our- 


bc es. 


How are Auxiliary Verbs a5 as ſigns? 
Da, did, hade, had, fhall, avill, are uſed as ſigns of 
tits 


—— 
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"Plural, only ſoretells; as, Thou <vilt, or he will 
n his Angers; ; Tou, or thcy will ut a pied aſant 


= eir meaning; thus, L. all £9, u or they æuill ge, 
3 Ppreſs event only; but, Shall 7 go? refers to the 
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the Indicative Mode. May, can, might, could, Alt 
world, are ſigns of the Potential Mode. 

What is the meaning of the Auxiliaries may and | 
dan? 

May expreſſes Liberty; ; as, I may do what I dealt 
Permiſſion; as, You may play—a Wiſh ; as, Mayſt thi 


be happy ! May the king live !—the being defirous of | 


any thing; as, May I have a bo*k 2—or r Pollibility ; as, 
It may rain ;—or, 


oy Space may produce new worlds.” Milton, 


Can denotes the power of the agent or doer; as,, 


can fing, (1. e. I am able to ſing.) 
What Time has can and may relation to? 


Can and may relate both to the Preſent and Future & 
Time; as, I can (now) write; or, If he come 928 23 


morrow) I may ſpeak to him. 
What is the meaning of could and might: ? 


Could and might being the Conditional Form of ca $1 
and may, have the ſame ſignification; but ſuppoſes, a 
the ſame time, the intervention of ſome obſtacls o: 
impediment that prevents the doing of the action; as. 


1 might, or could take a walk, if it did not rain. 


Theſe Auxiliaries refer in ſome manner to Preſent, I 
Paſt, and future Time; but the preciſe Time of the 
Verb is very much determined 7 the drift of the 


ſentence *. 


—— 2— * 9 —B— — 


* A very late writer on the Engliſh Verb obſerves, “ That ö 


« the human mind is capable of viewing the ſame action in ſuch 
« a variety of attitudes, that no language, however . can 
« appropriate — expreſſions to them all.“ 


See Pickburn's D: iffertation. 
How 


+233 
3 
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bl | How'e 
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1 * This I 


ges: 


22 


8 yo 


1 Preſen 


| Paſt. 


| Futur 


N 
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How can they refer to the three different Times? 


3 This may be explained by the following exam- 
1 Preſent, I aid that foe could (now) come. 
Z Paſt. It aas my defire that ſhe ſhould or might 


| 1 (then) come. 
Future. If be would come (to-morrow) I might, 
| ewould, could, or ſhould ſpeat to her. 


| What i is the meaning of ould and world ? 
io * Should ſignifies obligation; and world denotes in- 
Ilination. 


May the ſigns wand and Hold be applied indit- 14 | 


| 4 rently ? | 4 ! 
No; we ſonetimes ue world with ſome of the Per- HY 
Ins of the Verb, and Gould with others: this manner Kill 
of expreſſion takes place, for inſtance, after à ſuppo- 1 


F tion has been introduced relative to the perſons : 
| Example. 
iſt, Were I io omit my 1 $HOULD be guilty of a 


„, bal. 
— 2d. Wert thou to be idle, Thu wou LDS T be 
\ 2 . blameable. 


zd. Were ſbe not todance, She W © u L D nt be 
| gf pleaſed, 
. 1ſt, Were aue to do fos We $80ULD be ſorry, 
i E 2d. Were ye to run, Ye woULD be fatigued, 
| & 3d, Were they to walk, They WOULD take cold. 
I 


N 


When | 
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When 1s world uſed in the firſt Perſon Singular 2rd 3 
Plural, and ld in the ſecond and third? = 7; 
When the ſuppoſition regards only the firft Perſy Þ | Fs 
Singular, or Plural, or is introduced by that Perſun “ An 
the authority of the perſon e in the followin hg) 


mode of expreſſion. do W 


WI 
Th 
Tenſe 
It 
Auxil 
conju 
Th 


low in 


1ſt. Here it my pleaſure, I wourd ii. 


2d. If it were convenient 


5 2 7 Ot 3 426 n 3 9 22 
eee ee 
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, 


to me, Thou SHOULDST ge. 
3d. Did it ſuit Me, He SHOULD ſet eut, 
1ſt. Were it lo be of ſer- 

dice, We wouLD do 11. 
24d. Were it 5 rags % J $novis take a 


Singular, 


Iz. 2 8 3 
i 


— 


Plural. 


me, | walk. 

3d. IVI thought it proper, They $H0v1D on} 
In what manner is an Auxiliary joined to a Verb? | 
 Wher'an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the Ausl. 
Mary goes through all the variations, or changes oll 
| Perſon and Number, and the Verb itſelf continues in- 
variable. Example: I have read; I could have wiſhed! 
that you had read. 3 rſt, 1 


*- — 4 we 
N 


A 
4 


* 
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The Auxiliary Verb MUST admits of no varia- Z 
tion. . 


How are the Auxiliaries 4 have and be uſed in| , 7 
conjunction with other Verbs? 1 ; 4. 1 
To RAvx, through the ſeveral Modes and Tenſes, + 3d. E 


is placed only before the Paſſive Participle; as, I h  —— 
written; be had auritten. 3 
To the various Modes and Tenſes of the Verb To, * 


2 
bY 
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SE 
Pi; 
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* 


* are joined both the Participle AQiive and the Par- 
tie iple Paſſive; as, 

ain HEARING, Jan HEARD; 

{ was HEARING, { was HEARD. 

And to all the other Auxiliaries, is added the ra- 
dical form of the Verb; as, 1 Hall, will, may, can, or 
do WRITE _ 

What do you mean by the conjugation of a Verb? | 

The Method of varying it through all the MIOOeSs | 
Tenſes, Numbers, and Perſons. 

It has been before obſerved, that the principal 
Auxiliary Verbs are to be, and to have how are- icy 
conjugated or varied ? FOOT 

The Auxiliary Verb 7 925 is conjugated in the fob 


low! 18 manner. 2715 
Infinitive Mode, or radical Form. 
Preſent enſe, Fei kene 
Iq he. To have been. 


Indicative Mode. 


| Preſent Tenſe. : 
Singular, | er 7"; 76 

tt. Lam We are. 
2d. Thou art. Ve, or you are. 79 
3d. He, or ſhe, on it is. They are. N 

3 Preter- Imperfect Tenſe. 55 
Ist. I Was. | We were. 
2d. Thou waſt, Ve, or you were. 
3d. He was. | They were. 

* To explain the ſeveral 118080 and Tenfes, 5 in pages 
* 35, 36, 377 38, might be uſeful. 


'; D | eilte 


Of Verbs, N 

Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 3 

Singular, Plural. 1 
iſt, I have been. We have been, 4 
2d. Thou haſt been. Ve, or you have been. 
zd. He hath, or has been. They have been. 3 


Preter-pluperfeRt Tenſe, 
eſt, I had been We had been. 
ad. Thou hadſt been. 
34. He had been. They had been. 


Firſt, or Imperfect Future Tenſe. 
I ſhall, or will be. We ſſhall, o will be. | 
Thou ſhalt, or wilt be. 
He ſhall, oz will be. 
Second, or Perfect Future Tenſe. 
I ſhall, r will have been, We ſhall, 
— | een. 


_ iſt, 
2d, 


2d. 


been. will have been. 5 


3d, He ſhall, or will have They ſhall, ' or Will 


been. have been“. 
Imperative Mode. 
if, +. Let us be, 


Be ye, or be you 
12 (hem be. 


2d. Be, or be thou. 
30 Let h or her, or it be 


— 


* By particularly attending to theſe Future ende, may be ob. 
ferved the variations of ſhall and vil'. See pages 44, 45. 


t The Imperative Mode has no firſt perſon in the ſingular num. 


ber; becauſe a man cannot bd, command, or entreat himſelf, 


| Let has an infinitive Mood after it, without the prepoſit. en | 


or ſign to. 
| Potential þ 


1 0 or you had been. 


Ye ſhall, or will be. 4 
They ſhall, or will be. 5 


or will hart. 3 


Thou ſhalt, or wilt have Ye, or you ſhall 0: 5 


2 

\ 1 
os 

A * 
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2 
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A 
3 Potential Mode. 
1 Preſent Tenſe. | 
1 | Singular. Plural, 3 
= it 1 may, or can be. We may, or can be 
Z 2d. Thou mayeſt, or canſt be. Ye may, or can be. 
F zd. He may, or can be, They may, or can be. 
Imperfect Tenſe. 
i. might, could, ſhould, We might, could, ſnould, 
| 4 or would be. 5 or would be. 
2d, Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ye, or you might, could, 
ſhouldſt, ox would ſhould, or would be, 
"M6 my | | Dn 
3d. He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, 
ber would be ſhould, or would be. 
Perſect, or Preterit Tenſe. 
1ſt, I may, or can have We may, - can have 
been. 5 been. 
2d. Thou mayſt, or canſt Ve may, or can have 
have been. . been. . 
34. He may, or can have They may, or can have 
5 been. been. 
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1 5 Preter- pluperſect Tenſe. 
3 It. 1 ' might, could, thould, We might,could ſhould, $108 
or would have been, or would have been. 1 
2d. Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ye miglit, could, ſhould, 1 
ſnhouldſt, or would er would have been. 
have been. „ 
zd. He might, could, ſnould, They might, could, 
or would have been. ſhould, ar would liuve 
| been, | 
. The 
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The Future Tenſe, in this Mode, is beſt expreſſed F: 
by the Preſent Tenſe; as, I may g9 to-morrow, Sex 


the remarks on can and may, page 46. 
Subjunctive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe, 
Singular, | Plural. 
1ſt, If, er though I be. If we be. 
2d. If thou be. If ye, or you be. 
3d. If he be. | If they be, 
Imperfect Tenſe, 
1ſt. If I were. If we were. 
2d. If thou wert. 
zd. If he were. If they were. 


Conjugate the Auxiliary Verb To have. 


Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe. 
To have. To have had. 


Indicative Mode. 


8 "Preſent: ene. 
Iſt. 1 have, 3 We have. 
2d. Thou haſt. | Ve, or you have. 
zd. He, or ſhe, or it, hath, cr They have. 
has. 23 
Hash is uſed in ſolemn, has in familiar language. 


If ye, or you were. 


Preter, 
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Preter-Imperfect Tenſe. 
Srngular, Plural. 
iſt. I had. 185 We had. 
2d. Thou hadſt. Ye, or you had. 
zd. He had. They had. 


FFF 
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Periect, or Preterit Tenſe. 
1ſt, I have had. We have had. 


2d, Thou haſt had, Ye, er you have lad. 
3d, He hath, or has had. They have Lad, 4 


PEAR 


me 14 8 „ 2 * 1 
9 2 — 22 —— T_ 4 * we . x ix * * 
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1 165 
F Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 1 
| 1ſt. Thad had. Wie had had, 1 


Thou badſt had. Ye, or you had had. 
3d. He had had, _ They had had, 
29 PFirt Future Tenſe, 
it. I Hal, or will have, - We ſhall, or will have. 
2d. Thou ſhalt, or wilt have, Ve ſhall, or will have. 
> 3d, He ſhall, or will have, They ſhall, or will 
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Cd Future Tenſe. 


ttt. I ſhall, or will have had. We ſhall, or will have 
Ad. Thou ſhalt, or wilt have Ve, or you, ſhall or 
2 : had, | will have had, 
34d. He ſhall, or will have had. They ſhall, or will 
= have had, 


Q 5: Imperative 


Of Verbs. 


Imperative Mode, 


Singular, Plural. 

iſt, See page 50. Let us have. 

2d. Have, or have thou. Have ye, or you. 
zd. Let him, or her, or it Let them have. 
have. | | =_ 


"+ 
eee SE * 


Potential Mode. 

Preſet Tenſe. z 

1ſt, I may, or can have. We may, or can have, E 2d. 
2d. Thou mayſt, or canſt have, Ve may, or can have. 
3d. He may, or can have. They may, or can 
5 | have, | En 


iſt, 


3d. 


iſt, I might, could, would, or We might, could, 
ſhould have, _ would, or ſhould 
V „ have; 
24, Thou mighteſt, couldſt, Ye, or you might, 
ſhouldſt, or wouldſt could, would, ox || tt. 
3 have. To ſhould have, 2d. 
2 zd. He, the, or it, might, could, They might, could, 1 
| would, or ſhould have. would, or ſhould Þ- 
5 | have. - f F 
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5 | Preter-Imperfect Tenſe. 

| 

| 

| 
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Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. d. 
Iſt. I may, or can have had. We may, or can have A 


zd. Thou 


3%. R | 
Ree , 

5 C Verb 

9 | 
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4 | Singular: h Plural. 

P 2d. Thou mayſt, or canſt Ye may, or can have 
I have had. | | -. "had. | 
za. He may, or can have They may, or can 
had. | have had, 


iſt, I might, could, ſhould, We might, could, 
o would have had, ſhould, or would 

UE. have had, | 

2d, Thou mightſt, couldſt, Ve, er you might, 
5 ſhouldſt, or wouldft, could, ſhould, or 
52 have had. woculd have had, 
3d, He might, could, ſhould, They might, could, 
er would have had, © ſhould, or would 
5 have hal. T 


i 
J Preter: luperſekt Tenſe. 
; 


Subjuntive Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


iſt. If I have, | If we have. 
d. Though thou have. If ye, or you have, 
3 2d. If he have. If they have. | 


„/ c ee onde Ing 
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| Preter-Imperfect Tenſe. 

> rſt, If T had. If we had, 
1 2d. If thou had. If ye, or you had 
za. If he had. | If they had. 


D 4 Conjugate 5 


Of Verbs. 


Conjugate the Auxiliary V verb To go. 
Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
| Plural. 


Singular. | 
We do. 


iſt, I do, | = 
2d, Thou doft, Ve, or you do. 
zd. He doth, or does, They do. 
EE Paſt, or Imperfect Tenſe, 
iſt, I did, _ We did, 
zd. Thou didſt. Ye, or you did. 
zd. He did. They did. | 
The Verb To 4 has no other Tenſes or Modes as 
an Auxiliary; but do is likewiſe a compleat Verb in 
itſelf, and in that caſe is eonjugated through all the 
Modes and Tenſes. See page 43. 


eee an Active Verb, 


Infinitive Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 4 | Perſect Tenſe, | 
To learn. To have learned, 


"Ta Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


1K, 1 learn, or 1 * learn; We ms . 


* 


1 See the uſe of the Auxiliary Do and Dit, 1 Pages 43, 44. 
2d. Thou 


br LT 
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Singular, Plural. 
2d. Thou learneſt, or doſt Ye, or you learn. 
learn, | 5 
3d, He learns, or learneth, They learn. 
or does learn. 


Preter- imperfect Tenſe. 


iſt, J learned, or did learn, We learned, or did 
| learn. 


I 2d, Thou learnedſt, or didſt Ye learned, or did 


learn, EO. 
3d. He learned, or did learn. They learned, o did 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
I have learned, Kc. 1 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. 
I had learned, &e. 
Firſt, or Imperſect Future Tenſe, 
I ſhall, or will learn, &c. 
Second, or Perfect Future Tenſe. 
I ſhall, or will have learned, Ke. 


Imperative Mode. 
1ſt, J co By learn. 
2d. Learn, or do thou learn, Learn ye. 
3d, Let him learn, 5 Let them learn. 


D 5 | | Potential 
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Potential Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
I may or can learn, &c. 


Preter - Imperfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would learn, &c. 


Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 
I may, or can have learned, &c. 


Preter-pluperfect Tenſe. 
I might, would, could, or ſhould have learned, &c. 


How is the Subjunktive Mode formed? 
By adding a Conjunction to the Indicative Mode, 
and dropping the perſonal terminations in the ſecond 


and third perſons ſingular of the Preſent, and the | 


ſecond perſon ſingular of all the other Tenſes; as, 
for Example, | 


Iſt. If I learn. If we learn. 
24. If thou learn. If ye, or you learn. 
3d. If he, or ſhe learn. If they learn. 


Is there any other method of conjugating an Active 
Verb? 
Yes: an Active Verb may be conjugated by ad- 


ding the Active or Preſent Participle to the Auxiliary 


Verb To be, through all the Modes, Tenſes, Numbers, 
and Perſons. Thus, inſtead " 
„ f Preſent, 
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Of Verbs. 
Preſent. 
We read. 
Ye, or you read. 
They read. 


J read. 
Thou readeſt. 
255 or ſhe reads, 


We may ſay, 

We are reading. 

Ye, or you are read- 
ing. 

They are reading. 


I am reading. 

Thou art reading. 
za. He, er ſhe is reading. 
And ſo on, through all the variations of the helping 


Verb To be, {till retaining the Active Participle r | 


the principal Verb, 


How is a Verb Paſſive 3 

By the help of the Verb To be. The Paſſive Verb 
is only the Participle Paſſive joined to the Auxiliary 
Verb To be, through all its variations; as, 


Preſent. I am lowed. 
Imperfect. I aua loved, 
Perfect, or Preterit. I have been loved, 
Preter- pluperfect. I had been loved. 
Future, {1 all be wed. 


And fo on, through all the Modes, he Tenſes, the I 


Numbers, and the Perſons, f 
Note, 

Verb, by adding the Participle to the Verb To be, 

as it is placed, pages 49, 50, Fl, 52 | 
Are all Verbs conjugated like.the Verb To e 9 


All * Verbs are; but there are ſome Tr- 
D 6 regular 
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6⁰ Of Verbs, 


regular Verbs, which are conjugated in a diſterert 


manne r. 


What do y you mean by a Regular Verb? 
A Verb which forms its Imperfect Tenſe, and the 


Paſnve Participle, by the additicn of ed; as, call-cd 
or of d, if the Verb end in e; as /ov-ed, 


IRREGULAR VERBS, 


Are thoſe Verbs which do fiot form theit Impeifect 
Tenſe and Paſſive Pirticiple j in ed or d. 
In what parts is a Verb irregular? 


A Verb is irregular only in the Paſt, or Imper- 
ſect Tenſe, and the Paſſive Participle, See the Lit 
of Irregular Verbs, Page 87. 


How may you know whether a V erb be h 
or irregular? 


When the termination, or ending, of he Paſt, or 
Imperfect Tenſe, is not formed by adding 4, or , 


to the firſt Perſon ſingular of the Preſent Tenſe, the 


Verb may be called Irregular ; as, from To teach, or 
FT teach; the Imperfect is, 1 taught, not I teached. 
daf never taught to do ſh. 

How are Irregular Verbs conjugated ! ? 


The change is only in the Imperſect Tenſe; in 
all other reſpects, the Verb is ceclined or conjugated. 
as the Regular Verbs, 


Give me an Example. 
The Iregalat Verb To avrite, 
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zd. He wrote, or did write, They wrote, or did 


I ſhall, er will have written, &c. 


Of Verbs. | 


Infinitive Mode. . 
Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe, 
'To write, 'To have written. 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. _ 
Singular; | Plural. 
iſt, I write, or do write. We write, 
2d. Thou writeſt, Ye, or you write, 
za. He writes. They write. 


Imperfect Tenſe. | 
iſt, I wrote, or did write, We wrote, 6r. did 
5 write. | 
2d. Thou wroteſt, or didſt Ye, er you wrote, or 
Don | did write, 


| write, | 
| PerfeR, or Preterit Tenſe, 
] have written, &c, | 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, 
1 had written, &c, | 
_ Firſt Future Tenſe, 
I ſhall, ar will write, Kc. 


Second Future Tenfe. 


7 


Imperative 


Of Verbs. 
Imperative Mode. 
Write, or - do thou write, &c. | 
Potential Mode. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
I may, or can write, &c. 


Imperfect TE: 
I mig t, could, ſhould, or would write, &c. 


Periect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
I may, or can have written, &c. 


62 


Preter pluperfect Tenſe, 
1 might, could, ſhould, or would have written, &c. 


Jubjunctwe Mode. 
As before; ſee page 58,—Example ; 
Plural. 
If we write. 
If ye, or you write. 
If they write. 


Singular. 
Iſt. If I write. 
2d. If thou write. 
zd. If he write. 
Conjugate the irregular Verb To go. 
Infinitive Mode. | 
Preſent Tenſe... Perfect Tenſe. 
To go. To have gone. 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


I go, &c. 3 

Imperfect Tenſe. I went, or did go, &c. 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. J have gone, &c. 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe. I had gone, &c. 

Future Tenſe, I ſhall, or will go, &c, 

Imperative 
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Imperative Mode. 
Go, or do go, &c. 


Potential Mode. 


— 


- b : 
; . 2 * 22 3 2. fo 3 * 52 r 


5 


5 Imperfect Tenſe. I 1 could, ſhould, or would 

go, K 

Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, I might, could, ſhould, 

er would have gone, &c, 

7 The Participle Paſſive of this Verb is often joined 

N to the Verb 7 be, when it refers to the mere circum- 

ſtance of going; as, She is juſt gone; ſhe has been gone 
| ſome tine. T he ſame may be obſerved of the Verb 


„ 70 come—She is juſt come. 


Is not Let a Verb, as well as the fi ign of the Impe 
native Mode? 


ö Yes: and Ler, as a Verb, is complet, having all 


be Modes and Tenſes. 
Conjugate the Active Verb To Let, 


Infinitive Mode. 

Preſent Tenſe. Perfect Tenſe. 

To let. 1 To have let. 

Indicative Mode. 

Preſent Tenſe. 1 

Singular. Plural. 

© ft, I let. „„ 
g : 2d. Thou letteſt. Ve, or you let, 
zd. He letteth, er lets. They let. 


Imperfect 


Preſent and Future Tenſes. I may, or can 1 
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64 Of Verbs. 


Imperfeft Tenſe, l did let. 
Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, J have let. 
Preter-pluperfe& Tenſe, I had let. 
Future Tenſe. I will let. 


Imperative Mode, 
Lee, or do thou let, &c. 


Potential Mode. 
3 Preſent and Future Tenſes. * | 
J may, or can let, &c. | Dar 


| Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, or would let, &c. Da 
Preter- pluperfect Tenſe, i Ho 
1 might, calf ſhould, or would have let, Ke. N 
Conjugate the ut Verb To deres or To ven- nerer 


» ture. [4 ou 
: 64 
Indicative Foe . S 
. Preſent Tenſe. 3 
9 ingular. : Plural. 4 A] 
iſt. I dare. We dare. FL 
2d. Thou dareſt, | Ye, or you dare, zd. 
3d. He, or ſhe dares. SG They dare. E 
| |  Imperfed Tenſe. | | : 4 
a&; 1dort. We durſt. -M - 
2d, Thou dufft Fe, or you darft, 1 


Perfect, 


q lig. I darſt have. 
2d, Thou durſt have. 
| 34. He 17288 have. 
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30. He wall dure. 
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£ 2d. Thou oughteſt to have, 


"0 Vans - 65 
perfect, or Preterit, and Preter-plaperſeRt Tenſes. 


Singular. : Plural. 
We durſt have. 


Ye, er you durſt have, 
They durſt have, 
Future Tenſe, es 

We will dare. 

Ye, or you will dare. 


They will dare. 
[mperatively, | 


2d, Thou wilt dare, 


Dare to do it, 

| Interrogatively. 

| Dare you to do it? 

How is thie Verb Orght conjugated? 

Ought is uſed only in the Indicative Mode, d 
never admits of another Verb. immediately after it 


without the Pr epoſition 70. as, for tainple;. Tow 
| vght not to walk in the fun. | : 


Preſent, and Future Tenſes. 
8 ingula! 2 | Plural, 
i, I ought, : We ought, 
2d, Thou oughteſt, Ve, or you ought. 
They ought. 
Paſt Tenſe. 5 


ift, I ought to have. We ought to have. 


have. 


3d. He ought to have. 
What 60 you mean by a Defective Verb? 
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Ve, or you ought to 
They ought to have. 
A Defective 
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66 Of Verbs. 
A DefeRtive Verb is a Verb that is imperfe&; tha: 


is, that cannot be conjugated through all the Modes tt 
and Tenſes; 2s the Verb Ozght, which can wy be a 


uſed 1 in the Indicative Mode. 

Which are the Defective Verbs ? 

'The Auxiliary Verbs are in general defective, be- 
eauſe they iave not any Participles ; neither do they 


admit another helping Verb to be placed before them. 


How are the Defective Verbs uſed ? 
They are always joined to the Infinitive Mode of 
ſome other Verb; as for example, 
I Dart ſay, Io OH % learn my lefſor, 
Mat implies neceſſity, as I MSH do <uell, ji. e. it 
is neceſſary that 1 ſhould, or I am obliged to do fo; 


becauſe I ozghz, i. e. it is my duty to well. 


Are the Auxiliary Verbs Have, and Am, or Be, 
defective ? | 


No: they are perfect, and formed like other Verbs, 


See page 41, and 48, to 56. | 
How many Verbs are there in the Engliſh language? 
The whole number of Verbs, Regular and Irregu- 
lar, is about 4300. The whole number of Irregular 


Verbs, the Lefective included, is about 170. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 
RATING TO VERBS. 


The . agrees with its Noun, or 8 1 . '&s 


with its Agent, or Subject, which is likewiſe called 


the Nominative Caſe, in Number and Perſcn ; as, 
CUIIDREN Love ploy, &c. See pages 12 and 38, 39. 
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| Of Verbs. 
= | The Noun or Pronoun that ſtands before the Ac- 
Mc, or Tranſitive Verbs, may be called the AGENT, 
10 that which ſtands before the Neuter or Intranſi- 
: ke, the SUBJECT of the Verb: but the Noun or 
p onoun that follows the Active Verbs, is called the 
Oper. See page 33. 
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* 1 * Two or more Nouns in the ſingular Number, 
i ines together by one or more Conjunctions, require 
x Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns in the plural Number; 
73 Sicrates and Plato WERE wiſe: THEY WERE 7% 


nf eminent PHILOSOPHERS of Greece, 


£ The Action expreſſed by a Neuter Verb, ſee page 
33. being confined within the Agent, ſuch Verb can- 
got admit of an Objective Caſe after it denoting a 
Ferſon or Thing as the Object of Action. 


Z When a Noun is added to a Neuter Verb, it either 


only the circumſtance of the Action, a Prepoſition 


being underſtood ; as, To Alp all night, i. e. through 
all the night; To wall a mile, i. e. through t the ſpace | 


1 of a mile. 


4 
W A Verb Active requires a Noun or Pronoun in the 
| Odjective Caſe; as, Alexander conquered the Pr RS1- 
Ans. Won ye ignorantly worfbip, N declare 1 


bi unte Jau. 


companied 
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kupreſſes the ſame notion with the Verb; as, 7 
beam a dream; ; To live a virituous life: or denotes 


' When the- Verb is Paſſive, the Agent 121 Object a 
; change places in the ſentence; and the thing acted 
3 upon is in the Nominative Caſe, and the Agent is ac- | 
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68 Of Participles. 
companied with a Prepoſition: as, The Perfians ue 
eoguered by ALEXANDER. 

Verbs are ſometimes derived from Adijectives, by 
adding en, 0s, from Leſs, 10 l. en; or only , as, from 
Riße, 16 ripez: and from Subſtantives ; as, from 
Length, to lengthen, 

Verbs are ſometimes derived from Subſtantive: f 
as; from a Sail, ts /eils: and from Adjectives; as, 
fron Warn, lo auarm; without any change at all, 


O PARTI CIPL E S. 
Fartieiple i is a word derived from a Verb, or ra- 


ther" is part of a Verb,. which partakes of the 
nature of Adjectivesꝰ and Nouns: 


When does a Farticiphe enn of the nature of an 


- AdjeQive 2 


The Participle frequently beeomes altogether an 


Adjective, when it is joined to a Subſtantive, merely 
to denote its quality, without any reſpect to time; 


exprefling. not an action, but a habit; and, like an. 


Adjective, admits of the degrees of Compariſon. 


e 7 
Poſitive. An accompli iſhed, Or @ bing. 


Comparative, A more accompli iſhed, a more loving 


Superlative. 4 mot accompliſhed à moſt loving 


> TR, " woman, e 


* Ward, in. | bis Eſſay, ſays, that Participles are Verbal Ad- 
JeQives, 
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of Participles 69 
Give me another example: 5 
Learned is a Participle when joined to an auxiliary 
or helping Verb; as, I have learned my leſſen; but 
when it is uſed without any relation to time, as a 
learned man, it is an Adjecti\ 5 


W ben does a participle partake of the, nature of 3 
= Subſtantive ? | 
| The Participle, with an Article before it, and the 


* Prepoſition of after it, beconies a Subſtantive, expreſ. | 


n ſing the action itſelf, which the Verb ſignifies; as, 
for example, The middle ſtation of life ſeems to be 


the moſt advantageouſly fituated for the gaining of | 


„ wiſdom, Poverty turns our thoughts too. much 
upon the ſupplying of our wants; and riches upon 
enjoying our ſuperfluities.“ 
How many Participles are there? 

Two: the * Gerund, i. e. the Actire or Preſent 
Participle, and the Paſſive Participle. | 

The Active, or Preſent Participle denotes, . 
the Action ſpoken of is at that time 8 place; : 
Ex. I am reading. 

It is formed by the addition of ing to the Preſent 


Tenſe, or radical form of the Verb; as, Do von read. ? 


1 am reading. 
If the Verb end i in e, the e is s omitted ; as, for ex- 
ample, n 


1 #444. 
— A. 


—— 


A very ingenious writer on the Englim Lahguage calls what 
is here diſtinguiſhed by the name of a Participle Active, the Ge- 
rund: « nen ſays he, “ are Verbal Subſtantives ending 
in ing.“ See Effays by wy War. 


Infinitive, 
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70 - Of Participles 


_ ſeeing... 51 


Infinitive. | Active participle. : Or 00s 
A 8 . ; 
* there any exceptions? ? 0 The 
Where the ſilent e is preceded by the ſoft g. the ¶ inſerte 
muſt be preſerved, or the ſenſe of the word woll Ma 
otherwiſe be ambiguous ; ; for we have no other men uſed it 
of diſtinguiſhing /rgeing, the Participle of 7 /inge . ; No 
ſcorch) , from feuging, the Participle of 10 ing; 0 : ſnould 
ſabingeing, the Participle of 70 ſwinge (to Iaſh, ory . The | 
| puniſh), . from ſwinging (to go backward and forwaW ave 
in the air). Cringing, twinging, Kc. omit the e he 3 
cCauſe we have no ſuch Verbs as ſo cring or to !wing, 3 
If the Radical Form, or Infinitive, end in a fing 
Conſonant, with a ſingle Vowel before Tt, how 1 15 th 
Active Participle formed? 1 T 


If the Infinitive end in a ſingle Conſonant, pre : Obje 
ceded by a fingle Vowel, that : Confonant is doubled. 


2 inſtri 
Example : : 3 


3 . page 
Tufinitive. 5 Active Participle. 
To commit. Domme ling. 
The Gerund, or Active. Participle, follows Sub*a 
tives and Adjeftives ; not the Infinitive Mode of a the 
Verb: thus we ſay, The art of writing; defirous f 


T4. 4 P , 


How is the Pa ive Participle formed 1 ? 


d. 
In Regular Verbs, it is fiend by the addition of _ 
| 4, if the Preſent, or Radical Form end in ©; as io: 3 
5 example, i | | JEET ; 

Infinitive. 4 of Paſſive Participle: BE: 
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| of Speech; examples from 


Of Participles. 71 


01 ed, if the Verb end in any other letter; as, 
Call, Call, 
Commend, Commended, 

The Paſſive Participles of the Irregular Verbs, are 
inſerted in the Liſt of thoſe Verbs. 

May the Paſſive Participle, and the Fs Tenſe, be 
| ſet indiſcriminately ? 

No: the Paſſive Participle, and not the pat Tenſe, 
ſhould be always uſed to form the Paſſive Verb; as, 
The book wwas æuritten, not The book was wrote. 1 
have gone, not I have went. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS, 
5 RELATING 10 PARTICIPLES. 
The Gerund, or r Participle Preſent, governs the | 
Objective Caſe of the Pronoun. Example: She 15 


inſtructiug US. He WAS admonſping THEM. See 
pages 16, 17. | al 


Or ADV 5 R:58 8. | 


N Adverb is a Part I Speech added to Verbs 
A and Participles, and alſo to Adjectives and other 
Adverbs, to expreſs ſome qualities or circumſtances 
belonging to them. | 5 

From what are Adyerbs derived? 
Adverbs may be derived from ſereral of the Parts 


; : oubilintive. 


| 


(72 Of Adver bs. 


à Subſtantive, as from Ape, Apiſil.. 
an Adjective, as, — YVirtuons, Virtuouſly. 
a Participle, as, — Knowing, _ Knowingl), 
a Prepoſition, as, — After, Afteravard:, 


Words ending with any double letter but /, ant 


taking 16, laß, ly, or ful after them, preſerve the 


letter double; as, careleſſneſs, fi Ry, di ref, Kc. but £ 


- Thoſe words ending with double 7, and admitting the 
above terminations, omit one l, as fully. 


How many kinds of Adverbs are there? 


The principal Adverbs are thoſe of Place, thoſe of | 


Time, and thoſe of Manner and Quality ; which ar 
formed from AdjeQtives by adding ly; as, from bear 
ziful, is formed beautifully, i. e. in a beautifal man. 
ner ; from faveet, uch, i. e. with ſome degree of 
Lweetneſs, | 

Adverbs. may be dicributed into as many kinds, a 
there are circumſtances of an Action; as, 


1ſt. Adverbs of Time, preſent, paſt, future, 
uncertain. Ex. now, then, to-day, lately, yeſterday, 
to-morrow, not yet, often, ſeldom, ſometimes, ever, 
newer, immediately, ſoon, I am now doing, what 
might have been done y{/eraay. 
ad. of Order; ft, ſecondly, thirdly, As, 
Ex. firft, ſhe ſhall write, and ſecond] ,, take a walk. 
3d. of Number ; 3 once, twice,' thrice, &c. 
Ex. 1 ſpoke twice, and wrote thrice, ? 


4th, of Place; here, there, above, below, «within, 
c&c. Ex, where is your book? it is above, 
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| word, i is a Copjunction. Ex, One mightier than 7. : 
E 16th, of a 
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vin. of Motion; Hrauarl, backward, behind. 
Ex. go back to the left. 


6th. of Diſtance; vonder, far, von. Ex, on 
ponder hill. Is it far off: ? 


Ith. of Manner; eaſily, gracefully, politely, Ex. 
ſhe dances graceful ; ſhe behaves politely, i. e. in a 


giageful, or in a polite manner. 7 
Sth. of Quantity ; excugh, ſufficient! A ce. Ex. 4: 4 
1 have read enough. | 114 


th. of Quality; well, ill, Ex, are you ale 73 
no, I am avell, 

roth. of Relation; particularly, reſpeAttvelye 
Ex, particularly i in this caſe, 
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IIth. of Union; together, faintly Os Ex. they” 175 
came together, | 1 
„ 1 1 

12th. of Diviſion; apart, ſeparately, &c. Ex. F' 
they were ſet apart; written ſeparatel v. 11 
13th, of Excluſion; 7: ly, but, exciſe vely, &. oo 


Ex. Take only one; that is cv. 
14th. of Compariſon ; as, /o, than, ore, lefs.. 
Ex. this is as good, nay more fo; do,, rather thax 
otherwiſe * | 
15th. of Preference; rather, nay, &c. Ex. I 
had rather ſtay, nay, eſpecially now. 


* Biſhop Lewth ſays, that Than, uſed after a Comparative 
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16th. of Ceriainty; tag, certainly, ſurely, &. 


Ex. certainly, ſhe is truly deſerving. 


19th. of Affirmation; yes, indeed, &c. Ex. ls N | 


5 good? yes, indeed ſhe is. 


18th. of Doubt; perhaps, poſſi bly, be. Ex, 
perhaps, I may go; pofibly, you will. 
19th. of Explanation; as, namely, vix. Sec 
page 77, &c. Ex. three Plants, namely, a Roſe, 
a Pink, and a Geranium. 
zoth. of Negation; 20, not, &c. Ex. 10, ma. 
dam, I will 20r do it. 
2 of Interrogation; why, - wherefore, hw, 
Ex. avhy do you grieve? YT ſhould 
pas ? how can you do fo? 


22d, of Concluſion ; therefore, conſequently, Ex, 
She is obſtinate, conſequently wrong. She 1 is good, 
therefore ſhe muſt be happy. 


Are Adverbs ever compared? 


Sometimes; as, for example, Soon, ſomes, foonesT; 


often, often E R, Hienks r. 

Thoſe ending in /y, are compared by more, and moſt; 
as eaſily, more eafily, moſt eaſily. 

Are the above-mentioned words always Adverbs? 

No; many words in the Engliſh language are ſome- 
times uſed as Adjectives, ſometimes as Adyerbs, and 
ſometimes as Subftantives, | 


EXAMPLES. 


Ac 


A 


Ac 
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EXAMPLES. 


Adj. Muck money has been expended, 
Adv. It is MUCH more bleſſed to hy than ts re- 


g ceiwe. 


Sub. Where Muc is given, MUCH | will be re- 
quired. | 

Adj. More things may be learned from reading than 
converſation, 

Adv. Martha is MORE diligent than Mary. 

More is evidently an Adverb, uſed i in Ry, the 


| Adjective diligent. 


Sub. A covetous man makes the MOST of what be 
has. Wo | 
Ad J. LITTLE things are Sometimes of great up- 
QUENCE, 
Adv. Ab! titTLE think thi gay, Sc. 
Adj. LEss things have produced great effects. 
Adv. The Engliſh are L Ess volatile than the 
French. | | | 


Adj. The LEAST a Dou can do is to offer her 


| your aſſiſtance. 


She came home YESTERDAY ; e 15 out again ro- 


|-- DAY, and ſhe will return TO-MORROW, 


In this ſentence, ye/terday, ro-day, and to-morrow, are 
Adverbs of Time, becauſe they anſwer to the queſagn 
when 


EE 8 Po 


«« triumph over me ungodly; 
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To-DpAx's len is more difficult than YESTERD ANI 
| (i. e. than the leſſon of . but TO-MORROW's 
will be more fo than either. 

Vefterday, to-day, and #6-morrow, are Subſtantives, 
becauſe they are words' that make ſenſe by them- 
| ſelves, and admit likewiſe of the Genitive Caſe. See 


Page 12. 
Are Adjectives ever uſed inſtead of Alive Tt 
It is very improper to uſe the Adjective inſtead of 

the Adverb; though many examples may be found ia 

the works of the beſt writers; as, | 

„ EXTREME (inftead of extremely) ee 

Swift.“ 7 Hall endeavour to live hereafier s uit. 

«© ABLE (inſtead of /zitably) to a man in my Ration.” 

Spectator, No. 530.——This frequently renders the 


meaning of the author obſcure; as, for example, in 


Pſalm xxxv. 19. O let not them that are mine enemies 
”” ought it not rather to be 


ungodlily, i. e. in an ungodly manner ? 
INCIDEN TAL REMARKS 
RELATING TO ADVERBS. 


ADyERBs have neither Concord nor Government; 
1. e. they neither agree with, nor govern any other 


words. The Adverb is generally placed alone, or 


near to the word which it affects; and its propricty 
and force depends on its poſition. 
In the French language two Negatives expreſs 2 


ſtronger negation; as, Je N= pris FAS manger. 


In Enghih two Negatives deſtroy one another, or 


make an Affirmative; as, I CANNOT eat NONE, ſig- 
nifies 


vines J can eat ene. Beſides, it is abſurd and vulgar 
to ſpeak in this manner; as, I CANNOT /2e NOBODY, 
The Comparative Adverbs than, and as, have the 
Nominative or leading ſtate of a Pronoun after them, 
when the Verb is not repeated or expreſſed, to which 
the Pronoun is the Nominative; as, e is aviſer 
THAN he, i. e. than he is; Maria is not fo tall as I, 
i. e. as I am. | 


Than takes the ſame Caſe after it that goes before 
it; as, He is greater than 1, i. e. than TI am.; She loves. . 


her better than me, i. e. than ſhe does me. 
Apverss uſually precede the Ad jectives, and follow 
the Verbs with which they are connected; as, 
Deference is the MOST elegant of all compliments, 


"oP eWwiſe man will deſire nd more than what he may get 
JUSTLY, zſe SOBERLY, e CHEERFULLY, and 


live upon CONTENTEDLY. 


If the Verb have an Auxiliary, the Ads erb 
may be placed between the Auxiliary and the Verb; 
You have OFTEN deceived me. 

It hath FREQUENTLY happened. 
V1z. is an Adverb of Explanation ; it is a contrac- 


tion of widelicer, a Latin word, which ſignifies 7o abt, 


or 7? is; but is a corrupt abbreviation. 
Exo is ſometimes uſed as the Plural of enough, i. e. 
in a ſufficient number. 


Ex. Man had not foes exow beſides.“ 


Million. 
£3 A 
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Of Prepoſitions. 


As the Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb has tie 
conſtruction and nature of an Adverb, ſo the Advery | My 


here, there, where, with a Prepoſition ſubjoined, as, I 
hereof, therewith, whereupon, have the conſtruction and | Th 
nature of Pronouns, It i 
Adverbs, when they connect ſentences, may be I 
conſidered as Copjunctions; as, She ſpeals to me, Nor Be 
to her, | Pe, 
Be 

Be. 

11 

OT PREPOSITIONS. Bi: 

| . 1 

: Prepoſition is a word that is put before Nouns G 
A and Pronouns chiefly, to connect them with other H 
words, and to ſhew the relation that one word has to H 
another, Ts 
Which are the principal Prepoſitions ? | 1 
Above. Beneath. . : 3 I 
About, Beſide, Into, To. 1 
After. Beſides. Near. Towards. 8 
Againſt. Between. Nigh, Upon, a 
Along. Betwixt. Of. Until. I 
Among, Beyond, Of. Unto, Rp 
Amongſt. By. Out. Under. 0 
At. Concerning. On. With. Be 
Before, During. Over, Within, To 
Behind, For. Since, Without. | ; 
Below, From, Through. 7 


Give 


| : oy me, and tell me concerning the affair which 22 0 
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Give ſome Examples: 
My book is above. 

I will tell you about it, after you have done. 
There are peaches againſt the wall, along the fide, 
It is among my books, or amongſt yours. | 

Iwill be ar home vefore you. 
Behind the door, and below the window. 
Beneath the ſhade, | 
Befide my leſſon, and, befides what you faid, 
Between friends, let us divide it Ser us. 
I walked beyond the farm. 


during your ſtay in the country. 

She took it for me, from her, in the garden, | 

Go into the fields, they are nigh to the houſe, | 

His houſe is near mine. 

Have you heard / the man who fell Ul his horſe? ? 

Is he cut of danger! ? 

The account is on the table. 

He lives over the way. 

I have heard more of it iuce. 

He rode through Hyde Park. 

She played zi// ! went 10 her. | 

The dog came towards her, and jumped pon her. 

Iwill wait ntil you come unto me, and ſhelter my ſelf 
under the door-way with my ſiſter. 

Go withiz doors, do not ſtay without, * vou will 
take cold. 

Of what uſe are 8 

One great uſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh, is to expreſs 
thoſe relations which in ſome languages. are chiefly 

E 4 | marked 


80 


Of Prepoſitions. 


marked by Cafes, or the UNI endings of Nouns, 
See pages 26, 27. 


Are not Frepofitions often prefixed to Verbs in com: 
poſition ? 

Yes; for example, 70 werkarr; to undertake, 

There are likewiſe ſome that are inſeparable Prepo. 


fitions 


in our e but are frequently combined 


with verbs „ 8, 


a. ore, 


6, 


EXAMPLES, 


be-times, i. e. in time, early. 
fore- tell, i. e. to tell beforehand. 
 mis-condud, i. e. want of conduct, ill management. 


PrEPOSITIONS are frequently ſubjoined to Verbs; 


unable, an gives to the compound word, a 
ungrate ful, | ſenſe directly contrary to that of 
unſullied, the ſimple word. 
up- lift, up denotes a higher ſituation. 
up- rear, a motion upwards. 
pre, before words derived from the Latin, 
marks priority of time or rank. 
prefix, to put before another thing. 
prediſpoſe, to adopt previouſly to any certain 


purpoſe, 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


RELATING TO PREPOSITIONS. 


in which caſe they take the nature of the Adverb, ani 
conſiderably affect the meaning of the Verb; as, 2 * 
ever; to make out ; to ale . 


PREPOSITLONS 


i. e. on ſhore, | 3 


3 


— 


/ | Of Prepoſitions. $1 


PrEPosITIONS are uſually placed before the words 


to which they relate; as he went FROM Dover To, 


Calais. 
 PrePposITIONS have a government of Caſes; and 


in Engliſh they always require the Objective Caſe 
after them; as, With him; from ber; is me, SCC 
page 17. 

The Prepoſition is often ſeparated from the Re- 
lative which it governs, and joined to the Verb at the 


end of the ſentence; as, That is a book WHICH I am 


pleaſed with ; Fohnſon is an author W HOM I am de- 


lighted wiTH : but the placing of the Prepoſition be- 


fore the Relative 1s more elegant, as well as more 
perſpicuous ; as, That is a book with which I am 
pleaſed ; Johnſon is an author with whom Jam much 
delighted. . 


The Noun has generally the ſame Prepoſition after 
it that the Verb requires, from which it is derived; 


as, RR 
in Compliance WITH. 
in Condeſcenſton TOs 
A Departure FROM. 
a Beſtower of favours 
„ UPON. yo 
an Accuſation OF theft. 


To comply WITH, 
To condeſcend To, 
To depart FROM, ” 
To beſtow a favour UPON, 


Accuſed or theft, 


Unrro, the old word for to, is now obſolete, i. e. out 


of uſe. 
Different relations, 3 different ſenſes, 1 be ex- 
preſſed by different Prepoſitions, though in conjunction 
E 5 with 
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with the ſame Verb; ot Adjective. Ex. to converſe 

WITH a ferſ51, UPON a ſubject, ix à houſe. 
We alſo ſay, we are diſappointed or a thing, when 


we cannot get it; and diſappointed i x it, when we have | 


it, and it does not anſwer our expectations; 

Ex. She diſapproved or my writing, and My writing 
was diſapproved BY her, | 
Ihe prepoſition is frequently placed after the Verb, 
and ſeparates it from it, like an Adverb; in which 
ſituation, it affects the ſenſe, and may give it a new 
meaning. 

To value ourſelves zpor any thing. 

To beſtow favours upon. 

To fall nder their notice. 

To be engaged ix quarrels. 

To be reſtored zo favour, 

To accule of any thing. 

To ſwerve from any duty. 

To differ from, to diſſent from. 

A diminution of, or Sa from. 

The Noun “ Awverfron, (i. e. a turning away) requires 
whe Prepoſition from after it; and does not 3 ad. 
mit of to, for, or towards, 


—_ 4 —_— ——— * LA » . = 


| ® See Lowth's: Grammar, page 141 3. and Johnſon's DiRio- 
nary. | 
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Or CONJUNCTIONS. 


a Conjunction i is a Part of Speech that joins words 
and ſentences together, and ſhews the manner 
of their dependance on one another. 


Can you give me a Liſt of the e Conjane 
tions ? 
The Principal Conjunctions are, 


Again. Either. Neverthelefs. Thap. 

Albeit. Elſe. Notwith- Thereupon. 
Alſo. Except. ſtanding. Therefore. 
Although. For. Nor. Though. 
Altho'. However. Or. Unleſs. 
And. IH,. Otherwiſe. Whereas. 
As. e dine - Wherefore... 
Becauſe. Likewiſe. Since. Whereupon.. 
Both. Moreover, So. Whether, 
But. Neither. That. Vet. 


Do any other words conneR fentences, beſides thoſe. 
which are called Conjunctions? 
Ves: the Relative Pronouns, who, which, that; as, 
for example, 
Bleſſed is the man Ho feareth the Led, AND — 
his commandments, 


E 6. How 
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How many ſorts of Conjunctions are there? 
There are many; as, 


The Copulative, which joins the Sentence, expre!. 
ſing continuation ; they are, as, and, alſo, both, uci. 
ther, nor, &c. as, Cæſar came, ſaw, aud conquered. 


Lztitia aud Louiſa were there, Caroline was 4% 
with them, 


Disjunctive, expreſſing N Agnes ; as, either, or, 
5 &c, | 


Ex. Green or blue, eil her. 


Conceſſive, expreſſing conceſſion ; ; as, though, FOE. 


though, 
A lar is not believed FR he ſpeak the truth. 


Cauſal, expreſſing a cauſe; as „ for, becauſe, Kc. 
Vou are happy, becauſe you are good. 


Final, expreſſing an end, that, &c. 


Wan 


Conditional, expretine condition; if, but, &C. 
If you are attentive, you will 1 improve. 


Exceptive, expreſſing exception; except, % de. 
Except you ſpeak, unleſi you learn. 


Suſpenſive, expreſſing ſuſpenſion ; whether, not. 
Whether it be you or 1;—1 do not know whether I 
ſhall go, or not. 


Are theſe words always Conjunctions: 
No: FP are ſometimes Adverbs ; 3 and the ſenſe 
| alons 


She read it twice, that ſhe might materia it 


alone 
tions, 

Ar 
"Il 
poſit 
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alone can determine when they are uſed as s Conjunc- 


tions, and when as Adverbs, 


Are they alway s either Conjundtions or Adverbs ? 
In general they are; though for is ſometimes a Pre- 


poſition, and hat, and whether, are ſometimes Pro- 


nouns. See pages 20, 24. 


Have not ſome Conjunctions their comelpondent 
Conjunctions belonging to them? 

Yes: they are ſuch as anſwer to each other in the 
conſtruction of a ſentence; as, 


Though, Although, anſwering to yet, or nevertheleſs, 
Ex. Although ſhe is young, yet ſhe is not handſome. 


Or, to aubether. Ex. Whether it were I or you. 
Or, to either. Ex. Either this book or that. 
Nor, to neither, Ex. Neither the one nor the other. 


As, to as; exprefling a compariſon. Ex. 4s white 


41 ſnow; or, I think Milton as great a poet as. Virgil. 
S, to as; implying a compariſon. Ex. The city 
of Briſtol is not near / large as that of London, 


That, to fo. Ex. It is fo obvious that I need not 


pention it. 


So, to that; exprefſi ng a conſequence, Ex, I was 
fo tired that 1 fall allgep. 
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86 Of Conjunctions. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


RELATING TO CONJ UNCTIONS, 


ConjuncTions join the ſame Caſes together; as, 


SHE and I will read; She taught HER and ME 70 read, 


The Relative who, after the Conjunction , mult 
be put in the Objective Caſe; as, Titus, than whom 
uo prince was more beloved, ſucceeded his Tauber Veſpa- 


i zen. 


Some Conjunctions require the Indicative, ſome the | N 


Subjunctive Mode after them: others have no influ- 


ence at all on Modes. 


When the Conjunction occaſions the ſenſe to be 
doubtful or uncertain, it takes the Subjunctive Mode 
after it; as, Ir there BE any thing that makes human 
„nature appear ridiculous, it is pride; or, THOUGH 
he FALL,, he ſhall not be utterly caft down, 

The Conjunctions that are of a poſitive and abſo- 
Jute nature, require the Indicative Mode, or rather 
leave the Mode to be determined by the other circum- 
ſtances and conditions of the ſentence. 


1 
15 
5 


* 
3 
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Of Interjections. 


Or INTERJECTIONS. 


Nterjections are words that are uſed to expreſs 
ſome paſſion of the mind; as, Alas! Oh! Huſh! 
They are ſo called, becauſe they are introduced 
between the parts of a ſentence, without making any 
other alteration in it. They are a kind of natural 
ſounds to expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker, 


InTERJECTIONS are put before Nouns, and the 
p Caſe of Pronouns; as, O king live for 


ever! O Ls that liveſt in the heavens / | 


| A14T 0 F THE 
IRREGULAR VERBS, 


The Engliſh Irregular Verbs are, 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or 1 Paſſive Parti- 
Radical Form. feet Tenſe, ciple. | 
Abide “, zo Abode, 
davell. 


FY 
n 


* Aide is uſed with the Progotition With before 4 


and At or In before a Place, 
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88 The Irregular Verbs. 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſeve Parts- 


Radical Form, feet Tenſe, ciple. 
| Ar, or Jo be“, Was, Been, 
Ariſe, — Aroſe, Atiſen. 
Awake , Awoke, R [Awaked.] 
Bear, 20 bring Bara, Born. 
forth, 5 
Bear, to carry, c Bare, or Bore, Borne, 
Beat, -- © Beat, c Beat, or Beaten, 
Begin, Began, Begun. 
Bend, Bent, R Bent. R 
Bereave, 10 de- Bereft, R Bereft. 
prive of, 
Beſeech, zo beg, Beſought, Beſought. 
or entreat. © 
Bid, Bade, | Bidden. 
Bind, Bound, Bound. 
Bite, Bit, Bitten. 
Bleed 1, 7% #: Bled, Bled. 


2 


— —_ 


* To be, the Auxiliary Verb, by which the Verb Paſhve is 
formed. The words marked in Italics are the Auxiliary or 
Helping Verbs, which are defeQive, that is, wanting in ſome 
| of their parts, except the Verbs Am, and Have. 


+ All Verbs in this liſt that have the regular Form in hs | 


as well as the irregular, are marked with an R. 


Thoſe Verbs which are marked with a c are 3 by 
sontraction: thus, beat, from beated; burſt, from b: red; caſt, 
from caſted, & c. becauſe of the dfagreeale found of the 151 
lable ed, aſter d, or 7. 


+ To let locd, is elliptical for to let out blood, i. e. to ſuffer it 
"to ſtream out of the vein. 


6 Blow . 


The Irregular Verbs. 8g 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form, feet Tenſe. cißple. 
Blow, Blew, Blown. 

Break, Brake, or Broke, Broken. 
Breed, Bred, Bred. 

Bring, Brought, Brought. 
Build, Built, & Built. 

Burſt, c Burſt, Burſten. 
r Bought, Bought, 

Cun, Could, page 42. 

Caſt, *- t Out, | & Cat. -- 
Catch, Caught, R Caught, & 
Chide, * Chid, Chidden. 
Chooſe, or Choſe, Choſen. 
chuſe, Non HEY 

Cleave, 7% ad. Clave, Cloven. 

here, to flick. : ” 
' Cleave, 70 /pþliz, Clove, Clave, or Claven, or Cleft. 
„„ 
Climb, zo aſcend, Climb, x [Climbed.] 
Cling, % hang Clang, Clung. 
upon. 9 ; 
Clothe, Clad, R = JK 
Come, 3 e 
Polt, e Coſt, c Coſt, 

Crow, Crew, R [Crowed.] Xx 
Creep, Crope, Crept. R 


i'r? Cut, = 9 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 
Radical F en feat Tenſe. ciple. 
Dare“, z ven- Durſt, [Dared] page 64 
ture, not to be 
afraid, 
D.al, Dealt, n Dealt. R 
Dig, Dug, R [ Digged. ] 
Do, Did, 56, 
Do r, 70. per- Did, | Done, 
form, &c. | | 
Draw, | Drew, Drawn. 
Drive, Drove, Driven, 
Drink, Drank, Drunk. 
Dwell, c Dwelt, R c Dwelt. R 
Eat, Ate, Eaten. 
Fall, Fell, Fallen. 
Feed, Fed, Fed. 
Feel, Felt, Felt. 
Fight, Fought, Fought. 


Preſent 


| Gird, 


"1 —_—_— 
— — — —o— 5 1 . www. — — — 


* Dare, to challenge, to defy, a Verb Active, and a nene 
Verb. 
+ The Verb To do is a perfect Verb. 
cations, It ſometimes means to act; as, 
« Who does the beſt his circumſtance allows, 
Does ell, acts nobly; rd could no more. 
Voung. 


Find. 


It has ſeveral fignifi- | | 


Radic 


FP ind, 
Flee “, 
Fling, 


Fly, 


| Forſak 


Freeze 
Freigh 


my 
good 


| Get 1. 
| Gild, 


gol, 


Ju 
Give 
Go, 
Grav 


Grin 


Gro\ 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or 3 
Radical Form, feet Tenſe, 


Find, Found, 
Flee 5 | Fled, 

_ Fling, Flung, 
Fly, Flew, 

| Forſake, Forſook, 

Freeze, Froze, 


Freight, to load [Freighted,] 
@ ſoip with 


goods, 
ar. Gat, 
| Gild, as with Gilt, 
Fu 353 a ey 
Gird, 10 bind  Girt, R 
TO TT T2 
Give, : Gave, 
Go, Went, 
Grave, 20 carve, [ Graved, ] 
Grind, Ground, 
Grow, Grew, 


* : 0 8 


Gilt. R 


Given. 


Sraven. 


Paſſive Parti- 
ciple. 

Found. 

Fled. 

Flung. 

Flown. 


Forſaken, | 11} 


Frozen, 94 
Fraught +, or 1:3 
freighted. 


Got, or Gotten. | 
Girt. x 
Gone. page 62 


Ground. 
Grown, 


It may be proper to diſtinguiſh this from the Verb zo fly. 
Obſerve, that we FLEE from —_ and « a bird FLIES with 


5 zb ings. S. 


+ Biſhop Lowth obſerves, that . Fraugbt ſeems rather to be 
« an Adjective, than the Participle of the Verb To freight, 
« which has regularly freigbted; which is moſt in uſe. 


t The Verb # get, uſed by way of poſſeſſion, is, I think, 
awkward and inelegant; as, I bave GoT a very good pen; ſhe 
bas GOT none: To ſay I have any thing, is ſufficient. 


— 


— 


Habe, 


92 The Hong Verbs, 
Prefent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſius Parti- 


Radical Form, fea Tenſe. ciple. 
Have, Had, Had, page 52 
Hang *, Hung, Hung, or Hanged, 


Heave, za /iftf, ¶ Heaved,] anci- Hoven, R 
ently Hove t, 


Help, t {Helped,} Holpen. X 
Hew, 4 cut, or [ Hewed, 1 Hewn. K 
chop, | 
Hide, 1 ig, Hidden. 
Hit, zo ftrike, e Hit, c Kit. 
Hold, Held, Holden, or Held. 
Hurt, c Hurt, c Hurt, 
Reeds if c 7 Kept. 
Knit, J Knit, or Knitted, 
Know, Knew, Known. 
Lade, 20 load, or [Laded, ] Laden. 
freight, | 
Lead, to guide, Led, | Led. 
Leave, Left, Left. 
Lend, Lent, | Lent. | 
ä c Let, - e Let, page 63 
. 97 oY e Light, 
66 


* Different Participles of the ſame Verb are ſometimes uſed 
in different ſenſes. Thus we ſay, A man is hanged ; but The 
coat is hung up. 


+ The Paſt Tims bove, and Participle haven, were formerly 
in uſe; now the regular Form is preferred. 

ft When Let ſignifies to let down; as, Ir Toas let down in 4 
laſtet; or to permit; as, Let ber not burt me, (i. e. permit, or 


ſuffer. 


{uffer 


Impe 
as in 
4 757 
its 2 
5 
Vert 
Forr 


Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Pai We Parti- 
Radical Form. FRE Die ciple, 

Light“, Light, Light. 
Lier, % te Lay, Lien, or Lain. 
| down, nt | 

Load, 10 freight, [ Loaded, Loaden. 

Loſe, Loſt, Loft, 

Make, Made, Made. 

May, Might, page 43s 

Meet, US | Met. 

Mow, to cut with Mowed, Mown. 

a ſcythe, wn 
Muſt *, Page 66, 
Ought, 


— — 


ſuffer, her not to hurt me) the Paſſive Participle is like the 


Imperfect, or Paſt Tenſe let; but when it ſignifies to hinder, 


as in the following example from Shakeſpeare, „ Let bim 
„think what he qvill, he foall not L EH me from acting as 1 ougbt, ad 
its Participle Paſſive is Jetted, See Johnſon's Dictionary. 


* When the irregular Paſt Time, and Participle, of this 
Verb is uſed, it is pronounced ſhort, Lit: nee the regular 
Form is N long; as, 

Preſent, ligt. Paſt, lighted, Participle, light:d. 

The regular Form is preferable, and molt uſed in writing. 


+ This Neuter Verb Lie, is frequently confounded with the 


Verb To lay, i. e. to put or Place, which is Active, and a Re- 


gular Verb. So it is ſaid, very improperly, Where did * LAY 
loft night, inſtead of where did you LIE * 


1 Maß is an imperfect Verb; it means, to be obliged : it 
18 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Pat, or Imper- Paſſfoe Parti. 
Radical orm. feat Tenſe, ciple. 

Ought * Ought, ſee p. 6s. 

Pay, | Paid, Paid, 

Put, C Tur, c Put. 


Quit, 70 give up. Quit, or Quitted, Quit, 


Read, c Read, | Read. 
Rend, 10 tear. Rent, Rent. 
Ride, Rode, Rid, or Ridden, 
Ring, Rang, Rung. 
8 Roſe, Riſen. 
Rive, zo /plir, [ Rived, Riven. 
Run, Ran, Run. 
Saw, to cut with [ Sawed, Sawn. R 
_ ſaau. | 
Say, to ſpeak, Said, Said. 


— , — 22 . * 8 * * be 4 * 
he i — 2 — — 


is only uſed before a verb. Muſt generally nerds the Preſent 


Time; as, 


„ Needs MUST the poww'r r 
« That made us, and for us this ample evorld, 
« Be infinitely good.” Mir rox. 


It often is applied in a Future Senſe; as, 

« Remember I am built of clay, and musT 

% Reſolve to my originary duſt,” SANDYS. 
Muſt implies Neceſſity ; as, I muſt go. 


* Ought ſignifies duty; as, T ought to bebawe well, Ought is 
uſed only in the Indicative. See page 65, 66, 


See. 


| Preſent 


Radi 


See, 
Seek, 


Seethe 
Sell, 
Send, 
Set 1 
Shake 


Shave 
Shear. 


| Shed, 


Shine 


She 


Shall 
Soo 
Shrin 
Shrec 

jm 
Shut 
Sing 
Sink 


N Sit, 


Slay 


* 
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95 


| Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſroe Parti- 


Radical Form. fed Tenſe, ciple. 


See, SEW, - Seen. 
b Seek, to ſeek for. Sought, Sought. 
Seethe, 70 boil, Sod, or Seethed, Sodden. 
„ Sold, Sold. 
Send, Sent, Sent. 
RT c Set, c Set. 
Shake, Shook, Shaken, 
Shave, [Shaved,} Shaven. 


Shear, to cut. Shore, R Shorn. 
| Shed, zo let fall, Shed, Shed. 
Shine, Shone, R Shone. & 
Shew, [Shewed,] Shewn, 
or or | or 


Show, [I showed,] Shown, 

| Shoe, 70 fit with Shod, Shod. 

„ 17 e. 5 ts 

Shall, Should. page 42. 

Slot, Shot, Shot. 

Shrink, Shrank, Shrunk. 

Shred, to cut into e Shred, c Shred. 
ſmall pieces. | 

Shut, c Shut, C Shut. 

Sing. Sang, Sung. 

Sink, Sank, Sunk. 

; Sit, to t down. Sat, 


Slay, 70 Lill. Slew, Slain. 


— — — — 


* ſet verb Active, to plant; to place; to adapt with notes. 


Sleep, 


i; 

* 
1 
* 

* 

| 

. 

© 
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Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſroe Parti- 
Radical Form, feat Tenſe, ciple. 
Sleep, dDlept, Slept. 
Slide, Slid, Slidden, - 
Sling, to throw, Slang, Slung. 
Slink, to ſteal out Slank, Slunk. 
of the way. | 55 
Slit, 7% cut c» lit, n c Slit, or Slitted. 
lengthways. 
Smite, 70 frike, Smote, Smitten. 
Sow “', to ſcatter [| Sowed, ] Sown. R 
feed, 1 
Speak, Spake, or Spoke, Spoken. 
Speed, to make Sped, Sped, or Speeded. 
haſte, 
Spend, Spent, | Spent, 
Spill, zo bed, Spilt, x Spilt. & 
Spin, 20 draw out. Spun, or Span. Spun. 
Spit, Spat, Spitten. 
plit, c Split, R _ Split, or Splitted, 
Spread, C Spread, c Spread. 
Spring, Sprang, Sprung. 
Stand, Stood, Stood. 
Steal, Stole, Stolen. 


1 


a „ 
2 — — 80 7 


* To ſew, to ftitch with a needle and thread, is a regular | 


Verb: Example, 


Preſent. | Paſt, 


| | Participle. 
I (ew. She ſewwed the ſeam. 


E is well ſexved. 


Stick, 


Preſen 
Rad: 


Stick, 


Sting 


Stink, 
Stride 
abit/ 


Strike 


String 
Strive 
V0 
Strov 
. 
ſea, 


Swea 


Swea 


Swell 


Swim 


Swin! 


Take 
Teac 
Tear 
Tell, 


Thin 
- Thri 


Pre 
Thro 


Preſent Tenſe, or 
Radical Form. 

Stick, 

Sting, : 

Stink, 

Stride, to gal. 
avith long eps, 

Strike, 


String, 

Strive, to endea- 
wvour. 

Strow, or Strew, 

to ſpread, or 
ſcatter. 

Swear, 

Sweat, 

Swell, 

Swim, 70 float, 

Swing, 


Take, 

Teach, page 60. 
Tear, ro rend. 
Tell, 

Think, 
Thrive, zo 
proſper. 


Paſt, or Imper- 
fect Tenſe, 


Stuck, 
Stang, 
Stank, 


Strode, or Strid, 


0 


Struck, 


Strung, 


Strove, X 


[Strowed,] or 
Strewed, 


Swore, or Sware, 


Sweat, 
[Swelled,] 
Swam, 
Swang, 


Took, 


Taught, 


Tore, or Tare, 


Told, 
Thought, | 


Throve, R 


Throw, ro Hing. Threw, 


The Irregular Verbs. 
Paſſive Parti- 


ciple. 


Stuck. 
Stung. 


Stunk. 
Stridden. 


Struck, or 
Stricken. 
Strung. 


Striven. 


Strown. 


Sworn. 
Sweat. 


Swollen, R 


Swum. 


Swung. 


Taken. 
Taught, 
Torn. 


Told, 


Thr iven. 


Thrown. 


Thrutt, 


98 The Irregular Verbs. 
Preſent Tenſe, or Paſt, or Imper- Paſſive Parti- 


Radical Form, fer Tenſe, ciple. 
Thruſt, w c Thruſt, © Thruſt, 
puſh. 15555 
Tread, Trod, Trodden. 
Wax, to grow. [ Waxed,] Waxen, 
Wear, Wore, Worn. 
Weave, o work Wove, R Woven, R 
with a loom. | 
Weep, -Wept,- _ Wept. 
Will, Would. page 42. 
Win, to obtain. Won, Won. 
Wind, 10 turn Wound, x Wound, or 
ronnd, 1 Winded. 
Work, Wrought, R Wrought, or 
5 | Worked. 
Wring, & tai. Wrung, x Wrung, or 
| Wringed: 


Write, page 61. Wrote “, Written, 


322 


* « Jt would be well, if all writers, who endeavour to be 


e accurate, would be careful to avoid a corruption, ſo preva- 
« lent, of ſaying, it vas ⁊brote, for, it <vas wuritten ; he 40as drove, 
« for, be was driven; I have went, for, I hawe gone, & c. In all 


« which inſtances, a Verb is abſurdly uſed to ſupply the pro- 


« per Participle, without any neceſſity from the want of ſuch 
% word.” See Hermes, or a Philoſophical Inquiry concerning Uni- 
werlol Grammar, by James Harris, Eſq. 


APPENDIX. 


Cont 


rel 


Whe 


The 7 
The 1 
There 


I have 


How 

Cherut 

Errat: 
end 


639 3 


CC ² 1X 


%%% SK-:% 


Containing Sentences in bad Engliſh ; with Figures 


referring to the Pages where the Rae and right 
Conſtruction may be ud. 


When the ſame Figures are repeated, it is to ſhew that, 


in that Page, there is a ſeparate Rule for the line 
which 1 15 even with the Figures. 


ARTICLES. | Page 4. 


FE is a ingenious and a boncſs man, | 5. 
| An Titus in goodneſs, and a Alexander for bravery, 5. 
A perſon who has been diſcovered in a falſhood their character 


is ever after ſuſpected. . | = 3 Ge... 
SUBSTANTIVES, or Nouns, 7. 
The Kuifes and Leafs are ready. "Yo 
The Lady: loſt their Lifes by eatiag too many Cherrys, 9. 
There were many Calfs and Oxes in the field. 10. 
have had many Brethren and Siſter's. | 10, 13. 
How many Beaus are ſeen abroac ! 10. 
Cherubs and Serapbs adore the Almighty. 10. 
Erratums are the faults of the Printer, inſerted uſually at the 
end of a Bock. | 10. 


F 2 | By 


100 Exerciſes, 


By Phenwmenons, we mean Appearances in the works of 
Nature, or any thing that ſtrikes by any new appearance. 


we | Page 10, 
An Engliſh mile contains 1760 yards, or 5,2 80 foot 10. 
 Gooſes are large water fowl. | 
Twelve pennys make one ſhilling. 
It is difficult to keep a gameſter from the dies. 11. 
The ſtamps uſed by coiners, are called dice. 

Men are admired for their generofitics. 175 
The barleys, wheats, and ryes, look very fine this ſeaſon, 11. 
Ellins book is very neat. | 12. 

The kings picture is very like him. 12. 
To- days leſſon is more difficult than yeerdays; but ro-morrows 
will be more ſo than either. 12 and 76 
She flies on eagles's wings. e 
The ſeldiers's courage was great. | 
It is Eliza's Ann's, and Mary's book. 13. 
The /aw's of Draco were very ſevere. 13. 


The virtue's of our companions are catching as well as their 
Vice . 


She carry's that along with her. 


4 Tird-nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy ſleep, ſbe likes the 


46 world, Ber ready tribute pays where fortune ſmiles. 13. 
« Tire is Lke a faſhionable hoſt, that lightly ſhakes ber 
« parting gueſt by the hand.” 
Mr. M. was Adminiſtratrix. b 
She appointed her ier her executer. 
The Maid of Orleans was a great hero, 


What are Concord or Agreement? | 15. 
What do you underſtand by Regimen, or Government ? 16. 
My people does not conſider, _ 16. 

The afſembly awere very numerous. 

Demoſthenes and Cicero was great orators. 16. 

Poetry, Painting, and Muſick affords an innocent and noble 

entertainment. 16 and 115 


PRONOUNS» 


Exerciſes. 102 


PRONOUNS. 


What iz Pronouns? | | Page 16, 
Czfar, of whom I am ſpeaking, was a great warrior; and 
the Roman people loved Cæſar, and admired Cæſar. 


This book is intended for they. I7. 
We commend they, 17. 
She is coming to wwe, 17. 


1 am going to e. 

It Was me who wrote the letter, though you * it to be 
J. 18. 
1 have written nine Exerciſe. | 19. 

What is Relative pronouns ? 20. 

I ought to love the friend ⁊bbicb has done me a kindneſs. 21. 

I love a girl which is diligent, as is the perſon which I ſent. 21. 


She avb9 is diligent deſerve to be rewarded. 
How Have the Relative relation to its Antecedent? 25, 26. 
Is the Relative THaT uſed indifferent ? 26 and 76. 


Hannibal was one of the greaveſt generals which the world 
ever ſaw, . 


One are apt to think ſo. | 22. 1 
Let each eſteem others better than b | 22, 3 ; 
Each muſt have their turn. ä 23. is 
Every one governs themſelves according to their will. 4 
Either of them are enough. 23s "2 
We ourſelf will go. | 24. | A 
Thou, and your ſon, and your daughter, 25. 1 
Your ſiſter came to ſee thee, while you were abſent. 25. 3 
* Your memory is good, but tha dit not exerciſe it. 25. be 
The man whom ſteals my purſe. 20, 25, 5 
The fruits which is produced. | 25. 1 
x 


The maſter that taught us. 26, 4 
The child 20 I ſaw, e . NF 
Who deſired you to write ? Her, OR 17, 26, F 


Who are diligent? Us. Who are idle? Them, 
| | E 3 She 


| 
| 


LO ROO. 


102 


Exerciſes. 

she commends we, and you are wiſer than me. Page 40, 

You reſpe& her more than J. | 
That is the King wwbo Al:xander conquer'd. 26 and 123 
iet it 28, 
A more wifer man. 2 9. 

The mere ſtrenger thing. 

The m1 bag pieſt man. 30. 


Yours is little, but mine is little, though not the Iii. ze. 
The er it is, the 2057ſcr it will be. 


I prefer the former to the /ater, | 30. 
She came beyond her time, it was latter than ſhe thought. 

The beautifuleſ flower. zt. 

What is the place for the Adjective? 32. 

VERBS. | 32. 

] levues to write. | 39. 

| Parents governs, and children cbeys, | 39. 


The bad frides themſelves in their folly, but good minds alone 


1s vain of their virtues. 


Small miſtakes beccmes great by frequent repetition, 


Whatever you undertakes, be emulous to excel. 


Iba in town when you was, h 39. 
Ihcu Hall go. | | 
F; WE in town ? 
- Obſerve when the Conſonant are doubled. 40. 
Thou forget} all that is taught thee. | 40. 
He that forgererh his duty, does wrong. 40. 
He robe:b them of their due. 41. 
She cryeb, but no one picyetb. | 41. 
Indeed I dees ſpeak truth, 43. 
Do ſhe enceavour to be good ? | 44 


Does we walk ? | | 44. 


i Wo = tt &t ot 


U ty 


Exerciſes. — 1 


You attend not to your ſtudies as ſhe db, Page 44. 
Dotb ſhe go to the play to-night? _ | | 44. 
She bath an inclination to go. | 53, 
He fhall burn his fingers. 45 


Vill 1 go out? 45. 
Nill we walk ? 

Were I to omit my leſſon, I 2vould be guilty of a fault. 47. 
Were you to be idle, you /ould be blameable. 


I muſt go, and you ought allo. 85 937 94+ 
Nhave evrote, and we had vrote before. 48, 71, 98. 
I ſhould be uneaſy Was ah or if I wwas, praiſed undeſerved!y. 
37 and 86, 
If I vas to write, though he makes; | 37. 
If fhe learns her leſſon the will do right. 58. 
I was never reached to do ſo. | 60. 
She reached me to do it. . . 
Children Ives play. | 66, 
The ſtreetꝭ is dirty, tho the ladies has been n walking. 
Socrates and Plato was wiſe, 67. 
They was the moſt eminent philoſophers of Greece. 
Whe ye ignorantly wor{hip, he declare 1 unto you. 67. 
PanrTICIPLES. 68. 
ei is a wing child, 63, PE 70. 


The middle ſtation of life 3 to be the moſt advantage- 
ouſly ſituated for gaining of wiſdom. 65 and 116. 
L overty turns our thoughts upon ſupplyin ing of our wants. 69. 
Theſe are the rules of Grammar, * the bſerving which, you 


may avoid miſtakes. To. 116. 
You are continually committing the ſame faults. 70. 
I am very deſirous 79 ſee you. 4 70. 
The book was vr:te for you. 71; 
It was ore for your improvement. 98. 
J have ven? to ſec her. 5 98. 

She is inſtructing ve, | Th. 


F 4 He 


104 Exerciſes. 
He was admoniſhing they. = Page'7 1; 


I was aroſe when yon called, | 88. Are 
I have began to write, WH 
I b:f:eched her to hear me. | Lie 
The wind 8{ved it about. 89. Th. 
It was broke by the wind. Yo 
We have cloſe ſome good books. V0 
She c.me yeſterday to ſee me. | 17. 
I dared not to go in the air. 64 and 90. Th 
He durſt him to fight, 90. We 
The ground was dug up. 50, L hi 
She who really ds as well as ſhe can, doth well. 44 and go. WI 
7 he coach was dratocd by four horſes, 90, Far 
It was dr:we away. At 
I drunk wine ſome time ago, but I have not lately. WI 
I have ate enough. Th 
She has fel! down ſtairs, | | Th 
When the child ſaw the dog, ſhe flew away. 91. Ih 
The bird fed from the cat. | | 91. 5 
She was forſeck by all her acquaintance, Th 
The water is almoſt froze. | a Co 
The ſhip was fraught. | | Me 
T have get a good pen. She has got one. 9 Th 
Have you got any thing for me? Pr: 
J have gave away many of them, | 91. + If 
I would have vert to ſee her. | | 91 and 98. Ho 
J have vert there often. Or 
Are the knives grinded ? 91. Sol 
My tree is growed very much. | Th 
A man was bung yeſterday for a dem. 92. WI 
The coat is hanged up. 92. $0 an 
The rcom is hanged with green paper. It 
The man hove his load on his ſhoulders, G2, It. 


I] kn:wved that. | 
I will ſtroke the bird, let it not An me. 


Exerciſes. 


Are the candles /it ? No, but the fire is lit. 
Where did you lay laſt night ? 
Lie the paper on the table. 
The graſs is mowed, | 
You #:»/# be more diligent. 
You cught to behave well. 

I rung the bell. 
The bells were rang all day. 
Were you re when I called? 
I have reſe early all the week. 
Who was it that ran? 

Fanny and Mary vun. 

At leaſt they ſayed ſo. 


Who Ft theſe words to muſic ? 95. 
The houſe was heck by the wind. 985 


The ſheep were Gore. | 
I have bewwed her often how to do it. 
I never was focwved it myſelf. 


The muſlin run by waſhing, it was ſhrank very ae 


Could ſhe have ſang the ſong ? 
Mara ſung it very well. 


They ſunk one ſhip, and one was ſank before, 


Pray ſet in that chair. 

I fet in it before. 

How many men were ſlew in battle? 
One man ſlunk away. 

Some were ſmote with the ſword, 
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Page 93. 
93. 

93. 


93 and 94. 
94. 
94+ 


The flower ſeeds were ſczved in that garden-pot, 96. | 
When you have un the Team, if it is well {5Ived, Foul ſhall 
go and ſezo the flower-ſeeds. 96. 
I have ſpoke to you very often. | 96. 
It ſprung up, but did not take deep root. 

All the fruit is ole out of the garden, 
The bee ſtung me very much: 97. 
* ſiſter alſo was ang by it. | 
8 They 
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They have frove to do well. Page 97. 
The bird-ſeeds were f/rowwcd all over the room. 97. 
They cculd not believe his word, therefore he was feoore, 
(i. e. made to take his oath, ) 

How prettily the fiſh ſewum. 

This book has been took out of its place, and is tore, 


That man has browe very much, by having trod in the right 
path. | 


He is zbœre out by age, and labour. 98. 
My exerciſes are not well write, becauſe I do not hold my 
pen well, | 71 and 98 
Apvr RBS. 95 71. 

Bad peling is a proof of carelęſneſi. 72. 


It is flifly, i. e. rigidly, obſerved. 
How diftreſful is ſuch a ſituation! 

Write more ful/-ly on the es 

Extreme unwilling. | 76. 
Act ſuitable to your ſtation. 

she behaves very polite. 


Yourſi.. » 1 e xcelient, and you only indifferom well. 

Grammar teaches us to ſpeak proper. 70, 
| Rhetoric inſtructs us to ſpeak elegant. | | 

I cannot eat none. | | 76. 

I cannot ſee nabody. 77. 

She cannst read ne more. 

She is wiſer than bim. 77. 

Maria is not ſo tall as me. 

He is greater than me. . 77. 

She loves her better than J. g 

I have cnow of this. | + 

She ſpeaks to J, not to He. | 78. 

PIT OSI TI Os. 78. 

Of what uſe are Prepoſitions ? 80. 


That is a book which I am much pleaſed with, 81. 


fathe 
I; 
culo 
Ti 
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Who ſhall I give it r9?. | Page 81. 
Who do you ſpeak of? 
Untb whom would you give it ? | 81. 
They have not ſent the book 1 wanton 4 I am quite diſap- 
pointed in it. 82. 
IJ have read it, and am diſappointed S it. 
He values himſelf by it. | kx 32, 


You have beſtowed your favours to very worthy perſons, 

It fell inte their notice or cognizance. 

She is engaged into a quarrel, 

She was reſtcred into favour, 

She accuſed her companion for having betrayed her. 
Nothing ſhall make me ſwerve out of the path of goodneſs, 

I will not diſſent 0ith her, | 

Is it a diminution , or a derogation to, their ;ndemeng ? 

I am averſe te this, I have an averſion to it, and ſhe like- 
wz;le has an averſion for it, 


CoNJUNCTIONS, | 83. 
Neither the one, or the other. | ; 8 5 
Neitber riches, or honour. 

So white as ſnow, _ —— I 
J am ſ% buſy, as I cannot anſwer you. | 85. 
Neither in this room, neither in the other. | 85. 
It is /o clear, or obvious, as I need not explain it. 8 5. 
This is not near as large as that. 8 5. 
She and me will read together. | i: B66 


She taught be and me to read. | 
Titus, than who no prince was more beloved; ſucceeded his 


father, | 86 
If there is any thing that makes human nature appear ridi- 
culous, it is pride. | $6 


Though he falls, he ſhall not waer, be caſt down. 


F 6 Various 
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VARIOUS ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED» 


Cultivated ground have few weeds. A mind occupied by 
lawful buſineſs, hath little room for uſeleſs regret. 

Arithmetic is a ſcience who will delight more, as by ad- 
vanceing one diſcerns more of its uſe, | 

Let the virtue's and grace's of thoſe of your own 8e, ſerve 
as incentive's to your emulations. 

The law's of Draco is ſayed to have been wrote with blood. 
In autumn, every valley, fields, and foreſts, preſent us with 
the image of death. 

Every body do not paſs their wes in travelling, reading, and 
acquireing knowledge. 

Simple and innocent pleaſures alone i is durable. 


The countenanceing thoſe which are capable of ill actions, is 


but one remove from the committing them. 
There is an meanneſs, as well as injuſtice, in accepting praiſe, 


one do not merit. A noble mind is happy, Anas it hath done 


good, and not becauſe it is applauded. 
The fruits of true philoſophy is modeſty and bumility ; for, 


as we advance in knowledge, our deficiencys become more 


conſpicuous ; an by learning to fit a juſt eſtimate on what We 
poſſeſs, we finds little gratifications for the paſſion of pride. 


EXAMPLES 


xt, 
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EXAMPLES 
oF 


SRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


N order to reſolve or analyze a ſentence, which is commonly 
called Parſing, it is neceſſary to underſtand the crerent 
forts of words, or parts of ſpeech, which are, 


1. The Article, 6. Participle, 
2. Subſtantive, c Noun, 7. Adverb, 
3. Pronoun, 8. Prepoſition, 
4. Adjective, 9. Conjunction, 
„„ | 10. Interjection. 
| | See pages 2, 3, 4. 
For which Article ſee page We 6 5. 
What kind of Noun | = - 7 and 8. 
In which Caſe „ — 1 and za. 
What ſort of Pronoun = „ £9 00 Ado 


How the Adjective or Adnoun i is uſed and 


compared — - 28, 29, 30. 


In every Verb, conſider, 
ꝛſt. The Kind of Verb, whether Active, Neuter, 
or Paſſive, for Which ſee page 33 and 34, 
or refer to a Dictionary. 


2d. Of what Mode, whether Infinitive, Indicative, 
Imperative, Potential, or Subjunctive, 


for which ſee pages — 347 355 36. 
3d. Of which Tenſe 8 8 377 38. 


4th. The Number and Perſon and the agreement 
of the Verb, with its Agent or Nominative 


Caſe, pages - - 12, 39, 66. 
Which Participle - GE OS 69, 
What Kind of Adverb - - 72 to 76. 

Prepoſitions - - 78. 


What ſort of Conjunction 


84. 
All 
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Examples / 


All the Parts of Speech in the following Sen— 
tences are explained by Way of Examples. 


THE worthy Emperor Titus, recollecting once at ſupper, 
that during that day he had not done any body a kindneis, 
Alas ! my iriends, ſaid he, I have loſt a day. 


TRE 


WORTHY 

EMPEROR 

I 'IT ys5 
RECOLLECTING 


ONCE 
AT 
SUPPERy 
THAT 


PURING 


THAT 
DAY 


HE 


AD 


NUT. 


The Definite, or Demonſtrative Article 
. 

Adjective, Poſitive ſtate, 29. 
Subſtantive; a title of Dignity. 

Proper Name, 7. 


7 


Active or Pref. Participle of the regular 
Active Verb to recollec, formed by the ad- 
dition of ing to the pref, Tenſe recollecs, 69. 
Adverb of time, 72. 

Prepoſition, 78. 

Subſtantive, common and ſingular, 2. 
Conjunction, & and 24. 

Prepofition, or rather a Participle from 
the Verb Neuter to dure, as it means con- 
tinuing, 78. 

Demonſtrative Pronoun, 21. 

Subſtantive, common and ſingular, 2. 


Perſonal Pronoun, Nom. or leading ſtate, 
third Perſ. Sing. He uſed inſtead of the 
repetition of Titus, 16 and 19. 


Verb, Indic. Mode, Perfect or Preterit 


Tenſe, Third Perſon ſingular, agreeing 
with its object or nominative caſe He, 
(Titus.) 53. 
Adyerb of negation, 74. X 

| DONE 
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DONE 
ANY BODY 


A 


KINDNESS, 


Aras! 
MY 
FRIENDS, 


SAID 


HE 


LOST 


Day. 


Paſſ. Part. of the Perf. Verb to 4%, go. 


Sub. Sing. Nom. Caſe, formed from 
any and body; i. e. any perſon: ſo 
ſemebody and nabedy. 


Indefinite Article. 
Sub. Sing. formed by the adj. kind and 


5 Nes. 


Interjection, expreſſing concern, 87. 
Poſſeſſive Pronoun, 19. 


Subſtantive, common, Plural Number, 


formed by adding s to the ſingular, 8. 


Indic. Mode, Imperfe& Tenſe of the 
Irr. Verb to jay, Third Perfon Singular, 


agreeing with its Nom. He, LOR] 


94 and 39, or 66. 


Perſonal Pronoun, Firſt Perſon 8 ingular, 
Nominative, or leading ſtate, 19. 


Verb, Indic. Mode, Pref. Tenſe of the 


Perfe& irr. aux. Verb % have, Firſt 
Perf. Sing. agreeing with its Nomina- 
tive caſe J, (Titus.) 52 and 66. 


| Paſſive Participle of the irr. Verb to 


life, 93. 


This addition of the pate If, 


makes the Perfect, or Preterit Tenſe, 
haue 22 38. 


Ind. Article, uſed before a Cond. 5. 
Subſtantive, common and Singular, 7. 


BETTER 


2 = WA N e "I $5" GN 
. — — — 4 — 2 — ar od at * 
bY — . "IN. 
ES TIT „ ˙ irr=d Pm. 1+ © ad 3 
c —— reug 1 Eee 
— — — 12 2 4 r 22:9 * — 4 * abs. K ep 


— — OT — —— 


II2 


Examples of 


BETTER is a dry Morſel and Quietneſs therewith, than 
a Houſe full of Sacrifices with Strife, This is Solomon's 


Opinion. 


BETTER 


18 


DRY 


MoRSEL 
AND 


QuI1eTNESS 


An Adv. of Compariſon ; Better is alſo the 
Comparative Degree of the Adjective Good, 
When it is an Adj. you may join Thing 
to it without altering the ſenſe. See page z. 


A Verb. Ind. Mood, Pref. Tenſe, of the 
Irr. Auxiliary perfect Neuter Verb, To be, 
Preſent Tenſe, am; Paſt, was; Participle 
Paſſive, been; third perſon fingular Number, 
agreeing with the Nominative Cafe, Merfcl. 


See the Verb To Be, page 40. 


The indefinite Article, uſed in a large or un- 
limited ſenſe, not denoting in this place any 
particular morſel; a is always placed before 
words which begin with Conſonants, and 
only before words of the Ringular Number, 
See Page 5. 

An Adjective.—It is an Adj. becauſe it de- 
notes the quality, or property of the Noun 
Sub. Merſel, It is compared by changing 


the y into i, and adding er to form the Com- 


parative, and ef the Superlative; as, drter, 


drieſt. See pages 28, 29, and 30. 


A Subſtantive, ſing. and com. See page 8. 
A Conjunction Copulative. See page 84. 


A Subſtantive, derived from the Adjective, 
Quiet, by adding the termination neſs, 


THEREWITH) An Adverb. 


THAN 


An' Adverb, uſed only in Comparifon, Sce 
Page 73. 

The Indefinite Article. 

A Subſtantive common, 

An Adjective. 


A Prepoſition.— See page 78, 


SACRIFICES 


SAC 


Sor 


ne HTS” we 


P! 


WITT: 
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SACRIFICES A Subſtantive common, plural Number, 


WIT 
STRIFE. 


THh1s 


18 
SoLoMo's 


Or1Nz0N, 


formed by the addition of s. See page 8. 


A Prepoſition, See page 78. 


An Abſtract Noun. See page 8 and 114. 


A Pronoun Demonſtrative. This is called a 
Demonſtrative Pronoun, becauſe it points out, 
A Verb, as before, | 35 


A Proper Name, ſing. Number, Genitive 
or Poſſeſſive Caſe ; formed by . s to tlie 


Nom. See page 12, 
A Sub. Com, 


e THE wiſe and prudent conquer difficulties, 
« By daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly 
* Shiver ana ſhrink at fight of toit and danger, 
And make th' nne * fear. 


Tur 
WISE 


Def, or Dent. Art. 8. | 
Adj. the word men being underficood, 32. 


Note, This manner of ufing Adjectives ſubſtan- 


AND 


PRUD ENT 
CONQUER 


dureh, adds variety and beauty to the lan- 
Suage. 


Conj. copulative, 84. 
Adj. uſed ſubſtantively for men, 32. 


Verb, indic. Mode, pref. Tenſe of the regular 


active Verb to conquer, 3d. per. plu. agreeing 
with the Nom. caſe—the wiſe and prudent 
(they) conguery, 337 39. 


"P?7FICULTIES, Sub, plu. formed by changing y into ies, 9. 


EY 
DARING 


Prepoſition. 
The gerund, or preſent act. participle, formed 


by adding ing to the preſent Tenſe of the 


irregular Verb to dare, (to venture) and drop- 
ping the final e, 90 and 69. | 


10 


2 14 


Examples 


ro ATTEMPT The Infin. Mode of the regular active Verb, 


THEM. 


SLoTH 
AND 
FoelLY 


SHIVER 


AND 
SHRINK 


AT. 
SIGHT 


oF 
Tol. 


AND 


DanGFR, 
AND 


MAKE 


Objective, or following ſtate of the perſona! 
Pro. tg; 3d perſon Plural bem; ſtanding 
tor dificu/ties, 19. 


Abſtract Noun, or Name, 8 and 11. 


Conjunction, copulative, 84. 


Abſtract Noun. 
Nouns, which are the objects of the under. 
ſtanding, are called Abſtract Nouns, becaute 


they are abſtracted, or ſeparated from material | 


or corporeal ſubſtances, (which are the objects 
of the outward ſenſes), whereas the former are 
only perceptible by the more refined operations 
of the mind. Virtues, Vices, Paſſions ; as, 
Juſtice, mercy, wiſdom, prudence, envy, emulation, 
are Abſtract Nouns. See page 8. 


The difference between a Common, a Proper, | 


and an Abſtract Noun, may be here repeated, 
Verb, Indic. Mode, Pref. Tenſe, of the regular 


Neuter Verb ro ſhiver; Third Perſon Plug, 


agreeing with its Nominative caſe, Sletb aud 
F.lly, (they) ſhiver. 39. 


Conjunction, as before, 84. 
Verb, as ſhiver. Sloth and fol; (they) Sind, 


and (they) ſpiver, 


Prep-tition, 


Subſtantive—7be is left out by Ellipſis, W hict 
ſec, 118, 119. 


Prepoſition. 

Subſtantive. 

Conj. copulative. 

Subſtantive, 

Conjunction. | 
Verb, Indic. Mode, preſent Tenſe of the Irr. 
Active Verb, to make—Preſ. make; Paſt, made; 


Participle Paſhye, made; 3d Perl. Plu. agreeing 


with Seth and Folly, (they) make, 93. 


THE 


Imeos 


POE! 


IN 
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: THE Def. or Demon. Article, 5. 
Impos$1B1L1TY Subſtantive. 


THEY Perfonal Pronoun; Nomirative, or leading 


ſtate; 44 Perſon Plu. They ſtahds for Sloth 
and Folly, who mate—the impsſcibility (which 
impoſſibility), rbey (Sloth and Folly) fear. 
IAR. Verb, Ind. Mode, Preſ. Tenſe of the Act. 
| regular Verb to fear; zd Perfon Plural, agree- 
ing with its Nom, caſe thy; i. e. Sloth and 
Fol! V. | 


POETRY, Painting, and Muſic, afford not only an ir nocent, 
but a moſt ſenſible and ſublime entertainment. 
por zar, Sub. com. Nom. caſe, has no plural. 
BaAIN TIN; Sub. 
AND Conj. copulative, expreſſing continuation, 84. 
Mus1cx. Sub. com. It is not unuſual to write Muſic, 


Critic, Public, &c. without the &; that is Maſic, 
not Muſick; but words of one ſyllable un:ver- 


ſally retain the 2 as 80 88 #6 ak picky ricky brick, 


&c. 


AFFORD Act. Verb, governing the Noun 3 
| which is the object of the Action. Ind. 


Mode, Pref. Tenſe, 3d. Per. Plu. agreeing 
with Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, 6 50 


afford, 33. 
NOT Adv. of Negation, or Denial, 74. 
eNLY | Adverb, of Excluſion, 73. 
AN Indef. Art. uſed before words beginning with 
a vowel, 5. | 
INNOCENT, Adj. expreſſing the quality of Entertainment *: 
BU r Conjunction, 84. 
A Art, Indef. uſed before a Conſonant, 5. 


Mo5T Before an Adj. is an Adv. and the ſign of the 
Superlative degree, 74 and 7 5. 


SENSIBLE 


116 Examples of 


Adj. — Superlative degree, compared by the 
Adverb meft, 
ANY Conj. cop. expreſſing continuation, 84. 
SUI Adj. — Super. degree, compared by met, 
| Wh. ch is underſtood, though not expreſſed, 
meft ſenfible, and moft ſublime, expreſs the 
quality of the word Entertainment, 75. 


ENTER TAINMEN T.--Sub, Sing. Nom. Caſe, 2. 


SENSIBLE, 


7 ve es geres refer to the Pa ge in which E xplanations may 


be found, . 


2 3 49 2 3 Oe” 
UNWEARIED attention is neceſſary to improvement. 


the doing + of one thing, and thinking at the ſame time of another; 


* Words ending with y, preceded by a Conſonant, if they 


| aſſume an additional ſyllable, change y into i; as, Sully, ſullied: | 


| but when the ſyllable added begins with i, the y is retuned 
| as, defy, defying ; rely, relying. 

| + Both the Article and Prepoſition muſt be e or 
both leſt cut; as, © The doing of one thing, and the thinking of 
* another :” or, © Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon 


& the ſupplying of our wants, and riches upon ej ying our ſu- 
« perfluities.” See babe 69. 


0 


28 2 49 74 73 34 124 75 73 72 | 
III habits are more eaſily conquered to- day than to-morrow. 

2 80 8 3 5 2 7 
Pure, unſullicd * viewys tranſcends the comprehenſion of 
236 

the wicked, 

| 8 78 5 2 mW 36 18 50 20 18 50 
Inattention to the preſent buſineſs, let it be what it will; 
69 438 1 8 69 78 389 22 


84 
or atte! 


3 and ( 
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M ‚ ‚‚ He SO. 20 bu. 
or attempting to do two things at once; are the never failing 


S278 4 2 2 | 
ſigns of a little frivolous mind. | : 
36 22 2 50 24 78 19 2 


Let thoſe who value themſelves upon their extraction, re- 
6. -36-.3. + © 49 J0-$- ̃ 3: 8. - 33 
member, that the worms are of an older family; for every 
3 and 68 2 49 34 738 7 ae 2 5 
creeping thing was made before man. | * 
JJVVVVVVVVVVVV 
So fatal is the influence of bad example, ſo ſtubborn are 

„  2and$- 76 7 19 29 8 85 18 49 
the prejudices contracted in our earlier years, that it is 
„„ Os 2 En a3. e 
too often half the buſineſs of life to unlearn their fooliſn 
8 84 3 % M w 2 19 $3 
leſſons, and to ſhake off the burthen which they have 
48 78 19 
impoſed on us. 


Or ELLIPSIS, RESOLUTION, axp 1 

TRANS POSITION. b: 

ONSTRUCTION, in Grammar, is the putting of words jd 
together in uch a manner as to convey a complete ſenſe. F 


All Conſtruction is either true or apparent. 
True Conſtruction is almoſt the ſame in all languages. 


Apparent Conſtruction depends upon cuſtom, Which, for 
elegance or brevity, leaves out a great many words, otherwiſe 
neceſſary to make a ſentence perfectly full and grammatical. 


—_— 


95 


+ Never - failing is a compound word, (an Adjective) made 
of the Adverb never, and the Active Participle of the Verb 
fail. | ; | 


Or 


o Fi. 


The omiſſion of any words neceſſary to the grammatical 
conſtruction of a ſentence, is called ELLies1s; as, I beg y u 
will come; for, I beg tbat you will come: I roſe at ſeven; for, 
I rofe at ſeven of the clock. 


. The principal deſign of Ellipfis, is to oi e and 
to expreſs our ideas in ſew words. 


Almoſt all compound ſentences are more or leſs elliptical; 


it is therefore very neceſſary to attend to this, figure, or mede 


| 4 er 
DE "EXAMPLES, 


Wherein the method of ſupplying the elliptical words, and of 
: reſolving, or analyzing ſentences, is pointed out. 
The Ellipfis of the Article. | 


A man, won:an, and child; i. e. a man, (a) woman, and (e) 
child. 


The day and hour 3 ; i. e. the day and (the) hour, 


Ellipſis of the Subſtantive, 


She is a good-natured, diligent, avell-bekaved child; inſtead of, 
She is a good-natured (child, and a) Ces 4 and a) well 
7 child. 


| Ellipfis of _ Adjefive. 
Mauch rain and ſnow 3 i. e. much rain, and (much) ſnow, 
The Ellipſis of the Pronouns Perſonal and Relative. 
T love and fear him; i. e. I love (him) and (I) fear him. 


T hawe read the book you lent atk i, e. I have read the book 
(<obich) you lent me. | 


Ellipſis of the Verb. 


1 405 re to bear and learn; 3 i. e. I defire to hear, and (I 4. Are) 
to learn. 


klip of the Adverb. 


They Ang and play maſt delightfully ; i. e. They fing (ny 2-- 
Ughrfully,) and (they) play moſt debghtfully, 


4 Sbe 


She 
writes 


T ga 
your E 


J dc 
good, 


Nati 
Nature 
given t 

6 
(e ing 
The 
(in) kn 
(e A 
« tale! 
% hat! 
A v 
ming 
nan) \ 
- 


164 


The 
to wiſe 
tenipt 
(they) 1 
and (1 
and Fo. 


: The 
ſolved 
tlons 2 


Poet 
but a T 


Of Ellipfs. 119 


She reads and writes well; i. e. She reads (well,) and ( foe) 
writes well, 


_ Ellipfis of the Prepoſitions 


I gave them to your Bro'Ler and Siſter; i. e. I gave them to | 
your Brother, and (o your) Ser, 


_ Ellipfis of the Conjuaion. 


J defire you will be grid; i. e. I defite (that) you will be. 
good, 
Ellipſis of Part of a Sentence, 
Nature has given to animals, one time to act, anther to reſt; i. e. 
Nature has given to animals, one time to act, (ard Nuture bas 
given ty animals) another (time) to reft. | 


« There is nothing men are more deficient in, than knows 74 
« ing their ovn characters? £38] 


There is nothing (ia which) men are more deficient, than' 
(in) knowing their own characters. | 


« A wiſe and ſelf-under{tinding man, inſtead of Anne at 
« talents he hath not, will ſet about cultivating tholz he 
« hath.” 5 


A wiſe (nan) and (a) eren man, inſtead of 
aiming at talents (which talents) he hath not, (Ve, referring to 1 
man) will ſet about cultivating thoſe (ralents xo he hath, wh 


« The wiſe and prudent conquer difficulties, | 
« By daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly la 
Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and danger, 2 | 
« And make th' impoſſibility they fear.” „ 


2 
— 


The wiſe (i. e. men) and the prudent (i. e. men, they referring | FW. 
to wiſe and prudent men) conquer dificulties, by daring to at- — 
tempt them, (i. e. diffeu!ties.) Sloth and Folly (Hh) ſhiver and #4 
(they) ſhrink at (the) fight of toil and (2. the fight F) danger, ia; 
and (they) make the e (Which '»1peſaibility) they (Sloth 175 
and Folly) fear. | £4 


** 


The following is a compound ſentence, which may be re- 
ſolved into three ſimple ſentences, connected by the Conjunc- 
tions bus, and. 


Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, afford not only an innocent, 
but a moſt ſenſible and ſublime entertainment. 


Refolved | 


* 
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Reſolved thus; yo? 


Poetry, Painting, and Muſic (they) afford not only an in- 
nocent entertainment. 


Bur Poetry, Painting, and Muſic (they) afford a moſt ſen- 
ſible entertainment. 


Ax p Poetry, Painting, and Muſic (they) afford a moſt ſub- 
lime entertainment. 


Or TRANSPOSITION, os INVERSION. 
THzRE are two Kinds of Style, the natural, and the inverted 
or tranſpoſed. | | 
A Natural Style, 
Is that in which the order of then Words correſponds with 
the natural order of the Ideas that compoſe the Thoughts, or to 


ſpeak more clearly, that, where the words ſucceed each other 
in their natural order. | 


EXAMPLE. 


A perſon may equally affront the company by engroſſing all 1 


the talk, or obſerving a contemptuous filence. 


In the above example, the words ſucceed each other i in their 
 yatural order. | 


An inverted or tranſpoſed ſtyle, 


Is that in which the words are thrown out of their natural 
order, for the ſake of ſome ſuperior beauty ; but it is ſeldom of 
advantage to invert the ſtyle, except in poetry, and therefore 
the beſt proſe writers have the feweſt inſtances of tranſpoſition, 


EXAMPLES of both Styles. 


% Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring. 
« Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly goddeſs ſing.“ 


The natural order is this, 
Heavenly goddeſs! fing the wrath of Achilles, the direful 
ſpring cf unnumbered woes to Greece, 
Tranſpoſed Style. 


* No bounds the Almighty's glory can cefirain; 
« Nor Time's dimenſions terminate his reign; 
« At his reproof convulſive nature ſhakes, 
„And ſhivering earth from its foundation quakes.“ 


and 


Tranſpoſitions, Sc. 


Natural Order, thus. 

No bounds can reſtrain the glory of the Almighty, nor can 
the dimenſions of time terminate his reign ; convullive nature 
ſhakes at his reproof, and ſhivering earth quakes from its 
foundation. | 

Tranſpoſed Style. 


Men in adverſity moſt plain appear, 

It ſhews us really what, and who they are: 
Then from the lips truth undiſſembled flows, 
The maſk falls off, and the juſt features ſhows 


Natural Order. 
Men appear moſt plain in adverſity, it (adverſity) ſhews us 
really what (they are) and who they are: then undiffembled 


truth flows from the lips, the maſk falls off, and ſhews the juſt 
features. 


Mernobp of dividing the Parts of a Sen- 
tence by Pol xs. 


OIN TING, or Punch uation, is the Art af marking in 
writing the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, between ſentences, 
and the parts of a ſentence. 


There are ſour Points, N 79 
The PRARIolͤ)p [. J The SxMICOTON - [;] ; 14 
The Cron (: The Comma [[, | . 

The proportional quantity, or time, of the points with re- 1 

ſpect to one another, may, kn ſome 1108 be determined by \ \ "i 
1 
| 


the following rule: 


The Peri d a pauſe in duration double of the Colon; the Cohn 
8 double 
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double of the Semicolon; and the Semicolon double of the Comme. 


they will then be in the ſame proportion to one another as the 
Semibrief, the Minim, the Crotchet, and the ere in 


Muſic. 


In order to underſtand the meaning of the Points, and to 
know how to apply them properly, we muſt conſider the na- 
ture of a ſentence, as divided into its principal conſtructive 
parts ; and the degrees of connection between thoſe Ty 
upon which ſuch diviſion of i it depends. 


In order'to determine the proper application of the Points, 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between an Imperfect Phraſe, a Simple 
Sentence, and a Compound Sentence, 

An Imperfect Phrafe contains no . aſſertion, or does not 
amount to a ſentence. Ex. © The paſsion for praiſe,” 


A Simple Sentence has but one Subject and finite Verb, 


and admits of no point, by which it may be divided. Ex, 
« The paſsion for praiſe preduces excellent effects in <vomen f 
6« 6 ſenſe. ” x | 

A compound Sentence has more than one Subject, and 
one Verb; or it conſiſts of two or more Simple Sentences 
connected together, Ex. © The paſsion for praiſe, <which is þ 
very vebement in the fair ſex, produces excellent effecis in women f 
« ſenſes” 

The Comma is uſed to diftinguiſh the ſmaller parts of a 
Sentence which are connected in one Compound Sentence; 
as, To err, is buman, to forgive, divine. 

When ſeveral Adjectives belong to the ſame Sublineive, 
they are diſtinguiſhed by a Comma; as, a well-bebawed, diligent, 
and elegant girl. | 

And when ſeveral 8 come together without a 
2 they are ſeparated by a Comma; 

« Faith, Hope, Charity,” 


7 circumſtance of importance, though no more than an 


imperfect 
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zmperfect phraſe, may be ſet off with a Comma on each fide 
to give it greater force and diſtinction; as, „Te principle may 
« be defecti ve or faulty; but the conſeguences it produces are j» good, 
„ that, for the benefit of mankind, it caught not to be extinguiſhed," 
The SEmicoLon is uſed when a member of a ſentence, 
vehether ſimple or compourded, requires a greater pauſe than 
a Comma, yet does not of itſclf make a complete ſentence, but 


is followed by ſomething cloſely depending on it. Ex. “ Ner- 


« withſtanding all the advantages of youth, feꝛo young people pleaſe in 


e converſation z the reaſon is, that avant of experience makes them po- 


t ſitive, and what they fey i is rather with a deſign t5 Pleaſe themſclucs 


« than any one elſe." 

The Cor oN marks a complete ſentence, but is followed by 
an addition, making a more full and perfect ſenſe. Ex. Ne- 
e ebing can be honourable, which is no? virtucus : among the Remans, 
& the entrance to the temple of bonour always lay through the temple 
« of Virtue? 


The PrRIOD ſhews that the ſentence is completely finiſhed, 
and has no immediate connection with that which ſucceeds it. 


The following e contain a ſpecimen of all the pointe 


or ſtops. 


Be filent always, when ye doubt your þ ſerſe; 
And ſpeak, though jure, with ſeeming diffidence ; 
Some poſitive, perſiſting fops awe know, 
Whe, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo. | 
4 liar batb need of a good memiry, left he contradi at one time 
robat be ſaid at another but truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
geeds nothing to help it aut; it is always near at hand, and ſits upon 
ur lips; ⁊obereas a lie is troubleſeme, and needs a great many more ts 
wake it good. 


Beſides the Points which mark the Pauſes in diſcourſe, there 
are others which denote a different modulation of the voice in 
correſpondence with the tenſe, Theſe are | 


G2 The 
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The point of INTERROGATION, uſed when a queſtion is 
aſked, and marked thus [? J. 

'The point of ApminaTION, uſed aſter any ſudden exclama- 
tion of joy, grief, ſurpriſe, or deteſtation, and marked thus [2]; 


The PaARENTHESsS1S, thus (), inclofes a ſentence ſo in- 
chided in another ſentence, that it may be taken out without 


injuring the ſenſe of that which incloſes it. 


Ex. Confider (and may the conſideration ſink deep into your hearts!) 
the fatal conſcquences of a wicked life. 


In ſome caſes it is not neceſſary to uſe the parenthetical cha- 
raters, thus (), but only to incloſe the clauſe by two commas, 
thus, This globe, which we inhabit, is but a planet. 

It is obſerved by an excellent writer, (ſee the Es8ay on 
PuxncTvuATIoN) that elegant writers will endeavour to avoid 
the frequent uſe of Parentheſis. | 

There are ſome other marks which have their uſe in writing; 
as, 

A CARE thus [A] ſhews that ſomething is interlined, be- 


cauſe omitted in the firſt writing. 


ſeems | 
Ex. The Hebrego A to have been the original language of mankind, 


A HvrREN [-] is uſed to join compound words, as ſel f- 
lrve, to-day, wvell-behaved, &c. or ſuch words as are written partly 
in one line, and partly in another, for which ſee page 127. 
An AyosSTROPHE | * | is à fign of contraction, but it is better 
to omit it, and write the word at full length; thus admired, not 
admir'd; ved, not lov'd ; conguered, not conquer'd. | 

A D1izrtEs1s is uſed to divide two vowels, which would 
otherwiſe be ſounded together : it is two dots thus [ea], as in 


Gilead, coewal, & 


The Diæreſis is much uſed in French. Ex. hai, hated. In 


Sails the ks of Iſrael, a and make two Syllables, and ſo 
_ diſtinguiſh 


d 


tl 


11 


** 


diſtinguiſh it from Saul, Paul, in which an make a Diph- | 
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thong. 


inverted Commas thus (“%) are uſed to mark a quotation 
from ſome author. See page 135. 


Of the Uſe of CariTaLs. 


EVERY appellation of the Deity; as Cody the Almigl ty, 
tie Supreme Being; tio Lora, iro uiderces the MeſSiaby the Iiciy 
Ott muſt begin with a capital. 

Likewiſe the firtt word of any writing, letter, or nete, dec 

The next word aſter a Period. 

The Pronoun I, and the Interjectlon O! 

The firſt word of every ſentence taken from an author, or 
introduced as ſpoken by another. See page 138. 

Every title of honour and reſpect; as, the Emperor, Kingy 
Ny: en, your Grace, yur Lordſhip, my Lord, Sir, Madan, 


Proper names of perſons, places, ſtreets, mountains, rivers, 
ſuips, feſtivals, months, days of the week, 


The names of Arts and Sciences; Painting, Poetry, Miſic. 


Yords of . importance; as, the R. for mat iss the 
R-f7rration, the Revoiutions 
Adjeftives, derived from the proper names of places; as, 
from Greece, Cfecian; Rome, Reman; England, Exg l; Ire- 
land, Triſh, &. | 8 

The firſt word of every line in Poetry, and almoſt any 
words (eſpecially names or ſubitintives), if they be emphatica!, 
may begin with a capital, but the pravtice of beginning every 
ſubſtantive with a great letter, is not to be recommended. 


—— — — ü U — 
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MAXIMS axp REFLECTIONS, 
BY WAT OF 


EX ER U IS E 8. 


— — 


LE diſpeſitlons to ldlenefs or vacaney, even before they. 


are habits, are dangerous, 
In the morning think what thou haft to do; and, at night, 


aſk thyſelf What thou haſt done. 


You muſt not expect to find Study always agrceable : ke 
the Roſe, it has its beauties, but is not without its thorns. 

The beginning of every Science is difficult; and nothing 
but aſſiduity and labour will enable you to taſte the pleaſures 


of it. 


Generofity is an eſſential virtue: the foul grows narrow 
and confined when ve are thinking only of Economy; we 
muſt know how to ſpend, and how to give. 


It is a good rule ſor every one Who has a competency of 


fortune, to lay afide a certain proportion of his income tor 
pious ard charitable uſes; he will then always give eafily and 


chearfully. 


Be always at leiſure to do good; never make bufineſs an 
excuſe to decline the offices of humanity. 


Take care that Learning does not make you poſitive er 
pedantic; the more people really know, the leſs they affect to 
thew it. 

Improper 


ne 


thi 


P. 
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improper reading is the ruin of young minds: forbidden 
books ought to be confidercd in the light of evil company. 

Well-choſen booli's are our beſt friends: we find them 
always ready when we want them; and vehen judiciouſly choſen 
they always ſpeak tue truth to us. 

It is a hard thing to ſay, [done krerwly it hurts one's pride: 
but ſhould not pretending one does, hurt it much more? 

To be well acquainted with one's native language is nothing 
to hoaſt of; hut not to be well acquainted with it, is a e 
diſgrace. | 

The duty of children to their parents was held, even by the 
* an-enlightened heathens, in the higheſt efteem and venera- 
tion: + © He that is undutiful to his parents 1 (ſays the Athe- 
nian law), ſhall-be incapable of holding any office.“ 


"Inficad of looking down with contempt on the crcoked in 
mind or in body, we ſhould thankfully look up to God, whs 
hath made us better. | 


It was a good method obſerved by 8 when he found 
in himſelf any diſpoſition to anger, he would check it by ſpeak- 
ing /ow, in oppoſition to the motions of his diſpleaſure, 
Familiar converſation ought to be the ſchool of n and 
good- breeding. : 

It is a ſure method of obliging in converſation, to ſhew a 
pleaſure in giving attention. | | 

Good- nature is the very air. of a good mind, the ſign of a ge- 
nerous ſou!, and the peculiar ſoil in which virtue proſpers. 

Ill-nature is a contradiction to the laws of Prov idence, and 


the intereſt of mankind; a puniſbment no leſs than a Jous to 
thoſe that have it. 


* Hyphen. + Quotation. t and Parentheſis. See 
Page 124 and 125. | | 
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Pythagoras uſed to ſay, that thoſe who reproved us, were 
greater friends to us, than thoſe who flattered us. 


There is but one ſolid Pleaſure in life; and that is our Dur. 


How miſerable then, how unwiſe, how unpardonable are they, 


who make that one a Pair ! 


It is more from careleſ/neſs about truth, than from intentional 
lying, that there is ſo much faiſehocd in the world. 


Moral Truth, is the conformity of our expreſſions to our 
thoughts; and Faithfulneſs, that of our actions to our expreſ- 
tions. | 


Lying or Faiſþ»d is generally a mean, felfiſh, or malevolent, 
and aways an unjuſtifiable endeavour to deceive another, by 
ſignifying or afſerting that to be truth or fact, which is known 
or believed to be otherwiſe; and by making A without 
any intention to perform them. 


There is nothing ſo delightſul, ſays Plato, as the hearing or 
the ſpeaking of truth, For this reaſon there is no converſation 


ſo agreeable as that of the perſon of integrity, who hears with- 


out any deſign to betray, and ſpeaks without any intention to 


Nothing appears ſo low and mean, as lying and diſſimula- 
tion; and it is obſervable, that oniy weak animals endeavour 


to ſupply by crait, the detects of firength, which nature ha; 


not given them, | 

There never was a hypocrite ſo diſgu:ſed, but he had ſome 
mark or other ſtill by which he might be krovn. 

There are lying l.oks, as well as lying words j diſſembling 
ſmiles, deceiving ſigns, and even a lying filence, 

Avoid, as much as you can, the company cf all vicious per- 


ſons what ſocver; ſor no vice is alone, and all are infectious, 


Never triumph over any perſon's imperſections; but conſider, 
ir 
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if the party taxed for his deficiency in ſome things, may not 
Ekewiſc be praiſed for his proficiency in others, 

No people have more faults than they that pretend to have 
none. | 

The ordinary manner of ſpending their time, is the only way 
of judging of people's inclination and genius. 

It was a memorable practice of Veſpaſian, throughout the 
whole courſe of his life, that he called himſelf to an account. 
every night, tor the actions of the paſt day; and, as often as he 
found he had piTed any one day without ſome good, he entered 
upon his Diary this memorial, © I have loſt a day.“ 

Pride and ill-nature wil! be hated in ſpite of all the wealth 
and greatn-(3 in the world: Civility is always ſafe; but Pride 
creates u hemies. | 

As the ene of dreſs adds grace to beauty itſelf, ſo deli- 
cacy in belaviocur is the ornament. of the moit beautiful 
mind. | | 

Is there a wer that will offend? Is there a tale thy compa- 
nion chuſcih not to hear? Avoid it in thy diicourſe; fo the «ll 
ſhe honour thy prudence, and applaud thy Scod- nature. 


The fureit fig. of a noble di ſpofitic on, is to have no Envy in 
one's nature. 


Emulation is a noble paſſion, as it ſtrives to exccl, by raifing 


itſelf, and not by depreſſing ariother, It is a fure method of 


* 


obliging in company. 


- 


Let that courteſy diſtinguiſh your demeanour, that ſprings 
not 10 much from ſtudied pol: teneſs, as from a mild and Sentle 
heart. 


Let your conduct be the reſult of deliberation, never of im- 


- patience, Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any thing that 


betrays inattention or ill-humour, is criminal, 
Ancient Lacedemon affords an admirable inftruct'icn for fab. 


% | duing 


—— — — 
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during our paſſions. Certain occupations were appointed te: 


each ſex, for every hour, and for every ſeaſon ot life. 


In a I. fe always active, the paſſions have no opportunity to 
deceive, ſeduce, or corrupt. Induſtry is an excellent guard to 
virtue. | | 

Diligence, induſtry, and proper improvements of time, are 
material duties of the young: to no purpoſe are they endowed 


with the beſt abilities, if they want activity for exerting 


them. 


Half the miſeries of mankind ariſe ſrom pride and ſelf-love ; - 


from that vain conceit we are ſo _ to entertain of curſelves, 
and of our own abilities. 


The prying Eye is a foe to itſelf, and the liſtening Ear will 7 
hear itſelf ſlandered. Art thou inquiſitive after deeds of ſcan- 


dal and reproof, enguire of thyſelf, and thou wilt find employ- 


ment within. 


Before thou openeſt thy lips to ſpeak, reflect whether thou 
knoweſt the truth of what thou art about to ſay, cr under- 
ftandeſt the matter thereof; elſe thou mayeſt be detected in a 
ſalſnood, and thy aſſert'ons may be an impeachment to thy 
MAAS | 


Let thy promiſes be few, and ſuch as thow canſt perform ; 3 


leſt thou art reduced to break thy word, and it be hereaſter 


. reckoned of no account. 


True philoſophy, ſays Plato, conſiſts more in Fidelity, Con- 
ſtancy, Juſtice, Sincerity, and i in the Love of our Duty, than in 
a great capacity. | 


Wealth and titles are only the gifts of fortune; ; but peace 
and content are the peculiar endowments of a <vel!-diſp:jed 
mind: a mind that can bear Affliction without a murmur, and 
the weight of a plentiful Fortune without vain- glory; that can 
be familiar without meanneſs, and reſeryed without pride. 


6 g Viclous 
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Vicious habits are ſo great a ſtain to human nature, and ſo 
odious in theniſclves, that every perſon, actuated by right rea- 
ſon, would avoid them, though he was ſure they would be al- 
ways concealed both from Gov and men, and Had no future 
puniſhment entailed upon them. 

"Tis obſerved, that the moſt cenſorious, are generally the 
| leaſt judicious; who, having nothing to recommend them- 
ſelves, will be finding fault with others. No man envies the 
merit of another, that has any of his own. _ 

Ir is uſual with obſtinate perſons to regard neither truth in 
contradicting, nor benefit in diſputing. Poſitiveneſs is a cer- 
tain evidence of a weak judgment, | 

It was a ſaying of Pliny, that he eſteemed him the beſt good 
man, that forgave others, as if he were every day faulty him- 
ſelf; and who abſtained from _— as if he pardoned no- 
body. 

Henry III. of France, aſking thoſe about him, one day, 
What it was that the Duke of Guiſe did to charm and allure 
every one's heart? received this anſwer: Sir, the Duke de 
Gu:ſe does good to every body without exception, either di- 
realy by himſelf, or indirectly by his recommendations: he 
is civil, courteous, liberal; has always ſome goed to ſay of 
every body, but never ſpeaks i of any and hence the reaſon 
he reigns in men's hearts, as abſolutely, as your Majeſty does 
in your kingdom. 

Caligula made himſelf ace by the ſoftneſs and fantaſti- 
salneſs of his habit; and Auguſtus was as much admired for the 
modeſty and gravity of his, 

Small tranſgreſſions become great ys frequent repetition ; 
as ſmall expences, multiplied, AF waſte a ge re- 
venue. | 
Whatever you diſlike in another a take care to correct 
ia yourſelf, by the gentle reproof of a better practice. | 


| 
| 
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An idle body is a kind of monſter in the creation: all nature 


* 1s buſy about him. 


How wretched is it to hear people complain, that the day 


hangs heavy upon them; that they do not know what to do 


with themſelves! How monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among 
creatures who can apply themicives to the dutics of religion 
and meditation; to the reading of uſeful books; who may ex- 
erciſe themſelves in the purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and 
every hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer and better than 
they were before! 


Epaminongas, prince of Thebes, had ſuch hatred to idlenefs, 


that, finding one of his captains afleep in the day-time, he New 


him; for which act, being reproved by his nobles, he tepiicd, 
It him as I fourd bim; comparivg idle men to dead men. 


Such are the vicitſitudes of human life, that it is no ſtrange 
or uncommon circumitance, to fie reaury or diſtreſs uſurp the 
ſeats of joy and plenty; to ſee thoſe who had flouriſhed in the 


earlier part of life in afluence and profper.ty, reduced at the 


cloſe of it to want and miſery, obliged to ſtruggls with the 
World at an age when they are moſt unfit to encounter it; and, 
inſtead of reſting in peace, after a trouble ſome journey, com» 
pelicd to bear the heat and burthen of the day. 


Let the enlarzement of your knowledge be one conſtant 


view and defign in Lfe; ſince there is no time, or place, no 


tranſactions, occurrences, cr engagements in life, which ex- 
clude us from this method of improving the mind. 

Endeavour to derive ſome inſtruction or improvement from 
every thing which you ſee, or hear, or which occurs in human 
hte. | | 


You may learn ſome uſeful leſſons from the birds, and the 


beaſts, and even from the meaneſt inſet. Read the Wiſdom 


of Gop, and his admirable contrivance, in them all: read his 
| | Almighty 
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Almighty power, his rich and Various e in all his 
Works. 

From the day and the niglit, the hours and the flying mi- 
nutes, learn a w.ſe improvement of time, and be watchtul to 
ſeize every opportunity to increaſe in knowledge, 

From the vicliſitudes and revolutions of nations and families, 
and from the various occurrences of the world, learn the infta- 
bility of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of life, the cettainty of 
death, 

From the vices and follies of others, obſerve what is hateful 
in them: conlider how ſuch a practice looks in another per- 
fon, and remember that it touks as BI of worſe in yourly! femmn 
From the virtues ol others, learn lometlung wortliy of your 
imit. tion. 


From the deformity, the diſtreſs, or calamity of others, de- 
rive leſſons of thankfulneſs to Gov, and hymns of grateful 
praiſe to your Creator, Governor, and BenefaQor, who has 
formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from thoſe 
evils, Learn alſo contentment in your own Kates and come 
paſſion to your neighbour. under his miſeries. 


From your natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, memory, 
hands, &c. make this inference, that they were not given you 
for nothing, but for ſome uſeful employment to the honour of 
your Maker, and for the good of your fellow creatures, as W ell 
as for your own beſt intere{t and final happineſs. 


From ihe forrows, the pains, the ſickneſſes, and ſufferings 
that attend you, learn the evil of ſto, and the imperfection of 
ur prevent fate, From your own fins and follies learn the 
patience of Gun towards you, and the practice of humllity to- 
wards Gor and man. | 

Thus from cvery appear.nce in nature, and from every 0C- 
currence of life, you may derive natural, moral, and religicus ob- 
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fervationr to entertain your minds, as well as rules of conduct 
in the affairs relating to this life, and that which is to come. 


Thoſe who boaft of good works they never did, or promiſe 
good works they never intended to do, or make their good works 


more or better than they really are, come under the guilt cf 


Ananias's lie, 


Dorcas is praiſed, net for the alms which ſhe gave, but for 


the alms-deeds which ſhe did. I hey who will not do a cha- 


ritadle deed by walking with their feet, or working with their 


hands, for the beneft of the pocr, whatever they pretend, if 


they were rich, would not beſtov/ a charitable gift, 


Deſpiſe no occupation as vulgar or r trifiing, that can contri» 
bute to any general benefit, 


When Solomon deſcribes the excellent daughter, Prov. xxxi. 
he makes induſtry to be one of her beſt qualities. 


Tabitha is reported to be a woman full of good works; A Acts! ix. 
and aſter her death to have the widows ſtanding by her body 


weeping, and ſhewing the coats and garments Which the made 
while ſhe was with them. | | 


Do not ſay to yourſelf, I will write to-morrow ; I will even 


ſupplicate the next week in behalf of a friend; if you can actu- 


ally and uſefully employ the preſent hour in the ſame ſer- 


vice. 

Attend to the age and characters of thoſe who ſolicit your 
favours; encourage youth in nn, procure the aged re- 
poſe. | n 


Call on your pride, to fappreſs choſe emotions of u that 
charity cannct conquer. 


Reflect on the perpetual viciffitudes the moſt beaut:ful, the 


moſt proſperous; are ſubjected to; you will ſoon excliange the 9 


look of diſdain for that of pity, and the murmurs of compariſon, 
| for 
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tot expreſſions of gratitude on your ſecurity from fimilar ac« 
cidents. 


Be certain you will hercafter be called to a ſtrict account of 
the uſe you thall have made of thoſe advantages Providence 
mall hay e beſtowed upon you. 


To young perſons, the death of contemporaries is the moſt 
Ipralting leſſon they can receive. 55 | 


We are generally apt to Luſy ourſelves in obſerving the 
errors and miſcarriages of our neighbours, and are forward to 
mark and cenſure their faults and follies 3 but how tew deſcend 

110. themſelves, and turn their eyes axes and ſay; I bat 
bow I dane? 


It is an excellent ſaying of the emperor Antoninus, “No 
man was ever unhappy for not prying into the actions and 
conditions of other men; but that man is neceſſarily un- 
6 happy, who doth not obſerve himſelf, and confider the tate 
ol his own ſoul.” | 


Make no perſons wait who are dependant on you; the loſs 
of time, to all who have to live on the careful employment of 
it, is the loſs of their bread. 


Avoid whiſpering in COMPANY, it is a ned of great impro- 
priety. | 


Loud ſpeaking, and exceffive laughter, the latter either 
pointed, or unmeaning, are both unbecoming; theſe un- 
guarded cuſtoms, eontracted among intimates. are never par- 
doned by the world. | 

It is evident that the graces of the perſon give favourable 


Impreſſions of the mind; which reflection ſhould be a monitor 
to correct all aukward habits and geſtures, 


Liſten 
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Liſten to tales of woe, with gratitude on your own account, 
comp.ſſion for the ſuftercrs, 


Profit of others misfortunes or miſtakes as 1 correction to 
your pride, and a guard to your ſteps. 


if either noble birth, a large dominion, a great eſtate, or 
perfect innocency, a genius for contemplation, or a ſmall fa- 
mily, could have given a writ of eaſe, Adam had not heen fer 
to work in Paradiſe; but he that gave us be.ng, gr ve us buſt. 
nels ;—even the garden of I den, though it needed not weed 
ing, yet mutt be dreſſed and kept; nature, in its beſt eſtates 
leit room for art and induſtry, and God demands them. 


A lying tongue is but ſor a moment; but truth 1s the 
daughter of time, and in the end will appear, 


- When Ariſtotle was once aſked, what a man could gain by 
uttering falſehood ? he replied, „ Not to be credited when he 
„ ſhall tell the truth,” 


Neatneſs and elegance ſhould be joined to each other; oſten- 


tation and profuſion are in general equally united, and equally 


to be avoided, 


On no occaſion relax in the article of cleanlineſs regarding 
your own perſon ; nor ſuffer indolence or ſickneſs to deſtroy 
a habit, which is as much connected with health, as it is with 
decorum. 


Give up every ſavoured opinion in point of dreſs, to that of 
the ſe whom it is your duty to pleaſe, 


As in apparel, ſo in actlons, know not only what is good, 
but what becomes you, 


Let us net neglect one duty, ai pretence of being better 
fitted 
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fitted for another ; floth will not be cured by ſleep, nor indo- 


lence with idleneſs: if the leg be numb, walk. 


Munificence recommends us more than magnificence. 
No man's character is to be taken from a ſingle act. 


One of the cauſes of evil-ſpeaking, is envy- we look with 
an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and do what we 


can to diſcredit their commendable qualities : 


Another cauſe of evil-ſpeaking, is impertinence and curio- 
fity; a defire of talking of affairs which do not concern us. 


The fin of Evil-ſpeaking is plainly condemned by the word 
of God; and the duty of refraining from it as eaſy as a reſo- 
lute filence upon juſt occaſions ; as reaſonable as prudence, juſ- 
tice, charity, and the preſervation of peace and good: will 
amongſt men can make it; and of as neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
an obligation, as the een of God can render any . 


An innocent ſoul will have a modeſt look and ſome guilt 
is betrayed in great aſſurance. 


Simplicity and integrity will ſhine forth in the whole air of 
the face, and will give the ſweeteſt gracefulneſs, or trueſt 
beauty to h | | 


Boldneſs will disfigure the beſt features; z like a cloud over 


the ſun, it intercepts the glory of it. 


A forwardneſs to talk, and a multitude of words, is no ad- 
vantage to the character of any perſon, eſpecially women; 
Fhoſe greateſt reproach, in the apoſtle's cenſure of them, was, 
to be tatlers, and buſy-bodies. St. Paul's 1 Timothy, c. v. 13. 


When we ceaſe to do evil, we muſt not then ſtand idle, but 
learn to do well; we muft be doing, and what we do muſt be 
well done, in a right manner, and for right ends. 

| Endeavour 
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Endeavour to reſtrain your ideas from nn when all 
your application becomes requiſite, 

If you are naturally bleſſed with a goed memory: exerciſe it 
continually. 1 

Reſt not contented with the plea of a bad memory; it is but 
another name for negligence, among young perſons. 
| Reſolution and perſeverance are correctives to an indolent 
memory. | 
Qnintilian, after wks noted the different chiiraQers of the 
mind in children, draws, in a few words, the image of what he 
zudged to be a perſe& Scholar; and certainly it is a very amiable 

one: © For my part, ſays be, I like a child who is encouraged 
by commendation, is animated by a ſenſe of glory, and weeps 
| When he is outdone. A noble emulation will always keep hin: 
in exerciſe, a reprimand will tough him to the quick, and ho- 
nour will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We need not fear that ſuch 
a ſcholar will ever give himſelf up to ſullenneſs.“ 

How great a value ſoever Quintilian ſets upon the talents of 

the mind, he eſteems tbeſe of the heart far beyond them, and 
looks upon the former as of no value without the latter, 
In the ſame chapter, he declares, he ſhould never have a 
good opinion of a child, who placed his ſtudy in occaſioning 
laughter, by mimicking the behaviour, mien, and faults of 
others; and he gives an admirable reaſon for it: © A child,” 
fays be, cannot be truly ingenious, unleſs he be good and vir- 
tuous ; otherwiſe, I ſhould rather chooſe to have him dull and 
b, than ef a bad diſpoſition.“ 


If Good: we plant not, Vie will fill the mind, 
And weeds deſpoil the ſpace for flow'rs deſign'd. 
The human heart ne'er knows a ſtate of reſt ; 
Bad tends to wvorſe, and better leads to beſt ; 

We either gain or loſe, we fink or riſe, 
Nor reſts our ſtruggling nature till ſhe dies. 


FROM 
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'FR OM firſt deelenſions to the path of vice, 

Be warn'd : for there your greateſt danger lies. 
That downward path would draw you deeper till, 
To crimes that nov your hearts with horror chill, 


a. * 


— . 


LE T nat gay clothing captivate your ſight : 
Shun tawdry ornament, as vain and light! 
Let modeſty and taſte your dreſs prepare: 

Tlv external form demands a decent care. 
* Conſult the faſhion but the medium know 
Between the floven vile, and flaunting beau. 
Short is the triumph of that empty mind, 
Whoſe thoughts to rich attire are chief confin'd, 
Study to wear the everlaſting charm, 
That ſickneſs cannot rob, nor age d. ſarm; 
Th' unchanging grace, that virtue will beſtow : 
Decay ſhall ſoon invade all elſe below. 


8 


6 — 


| TAKE care, that every day you well employ. 
Sloth ſinks to pain: activity is joy. 
The vig'rous ſoul, inſpir'd by conſcious worth, 
Exults to fill her proper ſphere on earth; 

Of public zeal ſhe breathes the gen'rous flame, 
And ardently aſpires to honeſt fame. 

Unnerv*'d by indolence, the liſtleſs mind 

Falls on itſelf a load, and on mankind. 

While Diligence enjoys his well-earn'd ſtore, 
To ſqualid Poverty Sloth Ives next door. 


VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE axo ORNAM ENT. 


HH E diamond's and the ruby's rays . HE 

IL Shine with a milder, finer flame, 3. 
And more attract our love and praiſe ; 
Than beauty's ſelf, if loſt to fame. 


But the ſweet tear in pity's eye | 
Tranſcends the diamond's brighteſt beams ; 
And the ſoft bluſh of modeſty 
Moreggpreciqus than the ruby ſeems. 


- 
— — — 
„« 
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The glowing gem, the ſparkling ſtone, 
May ftrike the fight with quick ſurpriſe 
But truth and innocence alone | | 
Can till engage the good and wiſe. 1 


No glitt'ring ornament or ſhow | . 
Will aught avail in grief or pain: | | . 
Only from inward worth can flow — N LA 
Delight that ever ſhall remain. * BE: 


Behold, ye fair, your lovely queen ! 

'Tis not her jewels, but her mind; 
A meeker, purer, ne'er was ſeen 

It is her virtue charms mankind !_ 
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